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MINORITY REPORT 


OW shall we approach the art of Marc Chagall? With 
H the worst will in the world we must needs assume its 
importance ; for the Arts Council have followed'the Van 
Gogh Exhibition at the Tate with a large show of the work of 
this Russian-Jewish artist—a show which comes to us via Paris 
and Amsterdam. My fellow critics are in full cry both in the 
Press and on the radio. National Museums buy Chagall’s work, 
and opulent monographs are written upon it. As I write I have 
one at my elbow with seventeen of his water-colours reproduced 
in full colour, a poem written in his honour by a French poet, 
and a eulogistic introduction by a lady adorer. What more 
could any artist want? 
For that matter, what 
more could any critic 
want, since it is the most 
obvious and simple thing 
in the world to join this 
chorus of claquers. 
Indeed, it is almost 
too simple. The poet 
tells us how Chagall dares 
to paint his happiness, and 
that not in prose, and is 
duly quoted in the intro- 
duction to the official 
catalogue. The adoring 
lady says that his dreams 
of childhood have never 
faded, and goes on to list 
his impressions of his 
native village, the cows 
and cocks and donkeys, 
the fiddles and Jewish 
candlesticks, the street of 
small houses, the lovers. 
Highbrows murmur abra- 
cadabra about the surreal 
and the subconscious, or 
remind us that Guillaume 
Apollinaire coined the 
term “‘surnatural”’ for him 
in 1912. Everybody in- 
cants, “‘What colour !’’ 
(which Chagall certainly 
has), and nobody whispers 
“What drawing !’’ (which 
he as certainly has not). 
Somebody says he is like 
Blake ; which is nonsense 
since Blake suffers from 
too much thought whereas 
Chagall suffers from pre- 
cisely none; Blake had 
the mind of one of Shaw’s 
He-Ancients, Chagall has 
that of a peasant child 
miraculously kept despite 
life in the sophistication 
of Paris, Berlin and New 


From the Bearsted Collection. 


To raise any doubt in 
the face of such universal eulogy is to feel a little like that child 
in the Hans Andersen fairy story who, when everyone at Court 
was echoing the praises of the king’s new clothes, made the 
terrifying assertion that he had none on. I will not go so far 
as that with this art of Chagall. I accept and enjoy the pleasing 
colour, the naiveté, the insouciance, the lyricism, the happiness, 
the childish dream subject matter. 

Art, however, is not only a dream; it is a business. I do 
not mean business in that vulgar sense which interests the income- 
tax collector, for in that way one may assume that Marc Chagall 
can hold his own with the next fellow, despite the naiveté. The 
business of art must always be perfectly to express the dream. 
Does Chagall achieve this? In colour—that rich harmonious 
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colour which is second nature to the Russian peasant—yes. It 
is this strong sensuous colour which has hypnotised his admirers, 
and no one would deny its attraction. In all else I would dare 
to say No. There is no drawing, even in the drawings. When, 
as in the portrait of his wife Bella, whose beauty has become part 
of the whole Chagall legend, he paints naturalistically, there is 
very little realisation of form. Once in this exhibition in an 
untypical early picture “‘The Praying Jew’ he is strong and 
dramatic, using the praying shawl with its emphatic pattern to 
force a striking design. The method here is approximately 
naturalistic once more, and though there is boldness there is no 
draughtsmanship in any 
true sense. We can count 
Chagall out as a painter 
of the real, and escape 
with him into the world 
of fantasy where cows 
have parasols and lovers 
enbrace amid the blos- 
soms in a vase. 

What of design: that 
power to organise a pic- 
ture in such a way that it 
is a convincing world 
within its frame whatever 
lack of cross-reference 
there may be with the 
world we know? I should 
say that (save in the realm 
of colour) Chagall fails 
here too. At least it be- 
comes a matter of chance 
with him: sometimes a 
canvas is well planned (as 
in the well-known ‘‘Me and 
my Village.’’ As often it 
is not. Now if one is going 
to put into a picture 
donkeys and _ crimson 
cocks, and grandfather 
clocks with, maybe, an 
acrobat or so and a 
crucifix standing on its 
head, a house or two and 
a bouquet of flowers, it 
becomes important that 
the elements should be 
organised into a _ syn- 
thesis. Too often in 
Chagall works the eye is 
distracted here, there and 
everywhere. The scale of 
the objects is as incon- 
sequent as the forms, or 
their spatial relationship 
each to each. Indeed, the 
claim made for Chagall 
by his admirers is that 
his mind is not controlling 
but controlled. He is a 
channel through which 
the objects of childhood memories flow with a gay insouciance 
onto the canvas. Hence the general air of non sequitur 
in his art. “Such stuff as dreams are made of.” The 
Shakespearean quotation reminds one how fundamentally con- 
sequential were even the most fantastic phases of that artist’s 
work. The Midsummer Night’s Dream in spite of all its traffic 
with faery and its hovering on the shadowy borderline between 
the real and the realms of unreality is as shapely as a sonnet. 
There is not a loose end anywhere. It has in literature that 
quality which Marc Chagall should have in his painting. It is 
carefree, but never careless. 

All of which brings us to the final question of the actual subject 
matter of Chagall’s work. By revealing paradox the enthusiasts 
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who hail Chagall are usually emphatic that we should not be 
concerned with subject matter at all; yet with this artist they 
become lyrically delighted with his subject matter. By some 
perverse law of modern aesthetics an artist who paints a cow is 
damned, but one who paints a cow jumping over the moon is 
hailed. If the cow possesses two heads it is genius ; and if there 
is One sprouting from its rump and turning into a cock’s head 
it is “Surreal,”’ “Surnatural’’ but never surprising. Only the 
nonsensical is treated seriously. A vastly erudite language grows 
up around such subject matter. Freud is invoked (as well he 
might be). Complexes and inhibitions, sex significance and 
the exploration of the sub-conscious : the terms from contemporary 
psychology and pathology darken counsel. All this may be 
pony interesting ; but let us make no mistake, these matters are 

s “‘literary,’’ as extraneous to the art of painting, as any senti- 
mene depicting of night-gowned ladies sighing by lichened 
balustrades and knee-breeched lovers hovering in the middle 
distance. 

Our highly modernist Chagall must be judged not by his 
subject matter of childhood fantasy, but as an artist by his crafts- 
manship; by his painting and not by his whimsies. Being 
unable to draw a creature with two heads is no more aesthetic 
than being able to draw a creature with the normal one. Indeed, 
this whole business of playing with two heads becomes suspect, 
like somebody spinning a two-headed penny and called ‘‘Heads.” 

Why, too, should there be this virtue in childhood? Chagall 
is not a child, but an elderly gentleman of turned sixty. Again 
the psycho-analysts and alienists have a word for it. This is 
not the challenging simplicity of Dostoevsky’s Myshkin, but mere 
arrested development. At its best it spells escapism: an under- 
standable enough delight in this threatening modern world, and 
doubtless one of the reasons for the popularity of Chagall’s work. 

Let us, therefore, keep some sort of balance and critical judg- 
ment about his standing even though it may lead us to ask whether 
it merits sponsoring by The Arts Council and so important an 
exhibition in part of our National Gallery, with the implication 
of greatness which goes with that. 

Not the least danger lies in the fact that students and immature 
artists will choose to imitate such work. The importance of this 
exhibition gives him the standing of a master and the chorus of 
critical praise confirms this, so that there is every temptation for 
bright young men and women to go all Chagallesque with lots 
of nice juicy colour and amorphous monsters of all shapes and 
sizes peppered recklessly about the canvas. They would not 
possess even the vein of minor poetry or the taste in colour which 
Chagall has for his stock-in-trade, so we will hope that he will 
remain the “‘sport’’ in art which he is. 

Unfortunately, with the door thrown wide open to the naive 
there remains no check cther than the common sense of the 
individual artist as to how far this should go. There is, for 
instance, at the Mayor Gallery an exhibition by somebody called 
Eduardo Paolozzi. Perhaps I ought to know this gentleman’s 
work for I notice that some of the publicity refers to him simply 
as Paolozzi, like Turner or Raphael. I should not be surprised 
to hear that the Metropolitan Art Museum have a wing devoted 
to him. His efforts at the Mayor would be a morning’s per- 
formance for a child of seven, given enough paper and a pen 
and ink. Thus armed he scratches the shooting galleries at fair 
booths in a weak line which goeth whither it listeth regardless of 
rules of perspective or anything else. He is particularly prone 
to the shapes of clay pipes, or should one say Klee pipes. No 
poor words of mine can convey his utter feebleness. One only 
wants to say: ‘“‘Now, Eddie, put away your bits of paper like 
a good boy; lunch is ready.” And one might add: ‘Don’t 
screw them up, darling, you can use the back of the paper this 
afternoon if it goes on raining.’ 

But no. There they are in a West End Gallery; and I 
should not be the least astonished if the Third Programme did 
not star them as a revelation of graphic co-efficients for the plastic 
realisation of both spatial and chromatic factors of objective 
vision. The Mayor Gallery, even though it specialises in the 
sur-real, ought to draw the line at the sub-silly. Their Eduardo 
Paolozzi cannot draw the line anywhere, and certainly not on 
paper. 

The elder generation of Mayor serves the cause of art more 
faithfully across at the Lefevre Gallery, where a one-man show 
of Fred Mayor’s work reminds us what a good artist he was. 
Mayor is revealed in this exhibition as standing high among the 
English Impressionists. There is nothing self-conscious and 
doctrinaire about his painting; both oils and water-colours 
strike one as coming inevitably from the mind of a painter with 
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his own individual vision and with technical power to express it. 
Like all Impressionists he is concerned with the problem of light 
upon his scenes and objects. Unlike the French Impressionists 
he does not worry about Divisionalism or Luminism, nor confuse 
means with end—always a temptation even with the greatest of 
the ultra-logical French. He naturally gravitated to places where 
light had full play ; and the most successful and typical of these 
pictures are the big oils of Cassis, the little fishing port near 
Marseilles, and the water-colours of Paris Plage. These, even 
more than the pictures made at Montreuil where he established 
himself. 

So we have the mass of the mountains as they run down to 
the sea at Cassis Harbour, the sunlit town with its church tower 
picked out against them, the sails of the boats, the strand, the 
groups of figures: everything seen in terms of light and swiftly 
put down in terms of paint. This is form and colour not topo- 
graphy; but the form has its roots and meaning in nature, and 
the colour in the effect of light upon the things of nature. 

The scale of the canvases means that there could be no shirk- 
ing; and the directness of the method assures one that he had 
that kind of mastery which dominated his subject. 

The same feeling of directness and mastery is in the water- 
colours. They are not coloured drawings, but immediate state- 
ments in strong colour of the subject. The shapes of pure colour 
create the forms in that manner we associate at its best with 
Sargent’s water-colours. The effect is so spontaneous that wind 
and sunlight are in the work. 

Another Exhibition which I enjoyed for its spontaneity— 
manifested in quite a different way—was that of Edward Ardizzone 
at the Leicester. I confess that I have not always enjoyed 
Ardizzone’s work which at times fusses scratchily after its effect 
without achieving it. This show, however, had a Dickensian 
preoccupation with the low life of public house bars which was 
full of verve. On the other hand, some illustrations for The 
Pilgrim's Progress were perfectly dead, so one may presume that 
Edward Ardizzone is more happily at home in ‘‘the local’”’ than 
in that No Man’s Land between the City of Destruction and the 
Delectable Mountains. He is a journalist, and that is meant for 
a compliment, for his journalism is that of Forain or Daumier 
devoted to such moments of contemporary life as ‘‘Favouritism 
at the Greengrocers” or ‘‘Tradesmen’s Wives at the Shirland.”’ 

Journalism which is mere journalism is in the other room of 
the Leicester Gallery where four young men who went to Jugo- 
slavia and helped to build the Youth Railway sketched local types 
and scenes. All four were practising artists before this adventure, 
but this exhibition adds nothing to their reputation. However, 
as Browning “‘likes to know a butcher paints, candlestick-maker 
who acquaints himself with music,” I like to know an artist who 
builds railways even on the hither side of the iron curtain. 

Finally a word upon the Exhibition of Old Masters at the 
newly-reopened Whitechapel Art Gallery. This East End 
Gallery since its inception in 1899 has done a fine work for art 
appreciation in a district which needs every touch of beauty it 
can muster. It was, therefore, an excellent idea to organise this 
show of “Five Centuries of European Painting’’ with paintings 
loaned from the Cook Collection, the National Gallery, and the 
Bearsted collection. Viscount Bearsted is the Chairman of the 
Trustees of the Gallery and it may be that this Exhibition owes 
itself to him. He has already, in the public-spirited modern 
manner now familiar to this country, given his whole wonderful 
collection to the National Trust; and we welcome this oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of its treasures. And of thanking him. 

Interestingly enough, I found that the one picture which 
thrilled me on this occasion was a Hogarth from the Bearsted 
Collection. ‘‘Morning’”’ is one of a pair: a London scene in 
front of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, where by a roadside fire 
two gallants make love to their young women unabashed by the 
presence of the duenna. I have never seen it before, and found 
it a fascinating picture. Hogarth, too, was a journalist if swiftness 
of vision and the power to record are the signs-manual of the 
trade. Here he is at his splendid best: the whole life of early 
morning is evoked with mastery of drawing, of chiaroscuro and 
of colour. There are a dozen other not too well known master- 
pieces in this Exhibition, and the Whitechapel Gallery is finely 
fulfilling its avowed purpose “‘to provide loan exhibitions of, or 
connected with, the arts.”” A plan is afoot to launch a Society 
of supporters of the Gallery who will subscribe half-a-guinea or 
more annually to encourage its work. My readers with enthu- 
siasm for the arts and spare half-guineas, please note. Readers 
with enthusiasm and even without the half-guinea are urged to 
keep an eye on Whitechapel now that the Gallery is open again. 


— 
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ENGLISH PISTOLS OF THE XVIIth CENTURY 


PART II] 


HE screw-barrelled 

pistols described in the 

previous article were hol- 
ster pistols, carried by officers 
of Horse in the third quarter 
of the XVIIth century. Belt 
pistols and pocket pistols were 
however also made on the 
screw-barrelled principle from 
an early date. In Fig. I(a) is 
illustrated an example of a 
screw-barrelled belt pistol, 
signed Dolep of London. The 
rounded form of the ball butt 
indicates a later date than that 
of the pieces already described, 
but the appearance of the 
pistol is prejudiced by the 
grotesque mask butt-cap which 
has been added, probably early 
in the XVIIIth century, to the 
pistol. Its actual date is the 
period 1670-80. The butt is 
inlaid with a cipher in the form 
of a reversed S surmounted by 
an earl’s coronet in silver wire, 
but this may also be a later 
addition. 

An indication as to the use 
to which these pistols were put 
can be gathered from the fact 
that a pair of them, preserved 
in the Senior Common Room 
of Magdalen College, Oxford,’ 
were formerly carried by the 
Estates Bursars of the College for self-defence when collecting 
rents from College properties. This pair have rifled trumpet- 
shaped barrels, and on the thumb-plates is engraved the Mag- 
dalen coat-of-arms. Owing to over-cleaning, the maker’s signa- 
ture has disappeared, but they were probably made by James 
Walker of Oxford who furnished a number of pistols to the 
College about the end of the XVIIth century. 

Finally we come to the screw-barrelled pocket pistols of which 
an example is illustrated in Fig. I(b). This little pistol—it has a 
barrel length of 3} inches and overall length of 64 inches—is 
signed on the lock W. Heasler, evidently a London maker, as it 
has the London proof-marks on the barrel. These pocket pistols 
appear at first sight to be rifled, but the grooves cut in the inner 
circumference of the barrel do not in fact continue down the 
barrel. Their purpose was to provide purchase for the key with 
which the barrel was unscrewed. This pistol can be dated as 
circa 1670. It seems to be slightly earlier than the Dolep pistol 
in Fig. I(a), but the difference may be due to the fact that Dolep 
was one of the foremost makers of his day while W. Heasler is 
quite obscure. Even between first and second quality pistols by 
the same maker one does notice the most considerable differences 
—not only in the quality and amount of ornament applied to the 
piece but also in the details of the lockwork. 

Both the pistols illustrated in Fig. I have side-plates roughly 
chiselled in the form of serpents. The evolution already noticed 
on the Fisher pistol (illustrated in previous article) has now been 
completed. Like most early pocket pistols (cf. Fig. III of previous 
article) that in Fig. 1(5) has no trigger-g uard, presumably in the 
interests of compactness ; this omission seems a great sacrifice of 
security to convenience. 

The gunsmiths of the XVIIth century were remarkably pro- 
gressive, and, not content with having developed powerful and 
accurate breech-loading pistols, experimented with magazine 
arms also. The lead may well have been given by some of the 
immigrant gunsmiths who came from the Continent during the 
second half of the XVIIth century, such as the obscure Gorgo who 
made the very fine pair of screw- -barrelled revolving pistols 
illustrated in Jackson and Whitelaw,” dating from the third 
quarter of the XVIIth century. Two further gunsmiths of the 
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BY J. F. HAYWARD 





Fig. I. (a2) RIFLED SCREW-BARRELLED BELT PISTOL, signed Dolep, Londini. 
(6) SCREW-BARRELLED POCKET PISTOL, signed W. Heasler. 


Mark Dineley Collection 


second half of the XVIIth century, who experimented with 
breech-loiding firearms, are Truelocke and Landreville, each 
of whom is represented by a fine breech-loading gun in the Scott 
Collection at Glasgow. 

The Gorgo pair belong to a well-defined Italian group of 
which a fine example signed by Lorenzoni of Florence is in the 
V. and A. Museum. This last pistol has three separate barrels, 
but the Gorgo pistols are of a more evolved type in that the barrel 
is screwed and rifled, while the three chambers which revolve 
are contained in a sleeve at the breech. They also have a magazine 
primer which acts automatically when the pancover is closed. 

An important development which took place during the third 
quarter of the XVIIth century was the introduction of stocks of 
burr mulberry. Here the English gunsmiths were following a 
fashion which became universal in Western Europe, from North 


Fig. II. 
DETAIL OF 
BUTT-CAP OF 
HOLSTER 
PISTOL by 
Johnson. 
Formerly 
Author's 
Collection 














Germany down to Spain. These mulberry stocks have an 
exceedingly handsome appearance, which was sometimes enhanced 
artificially. It was a fashion which in England hardly survived 
into the XVIIIth century. The silver-mounted pistols of the 
XVIIIth century have almost without exception walnut stocks, 
partly because the darker walnut wood gave a more effective 
contrast with the silver mounts, and partly because mulberry 
wood was very short in the grain and hence liable to crack, if 
treated roughly. The large number of fine XVIIth century 
pistols which one finds in the plain XVIIIth century walnut 
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publication does not necessarily give the earliest possible date for 
any detail contained in it. The parts which were usually orna- 
mented with chiselling were the side-plate, the butt-cap and the 
thumb-plate. Reference has already been made to side-plates 
chiselled in the form of a serpent (see Fig. I(b)). This remained 
the usual treatment of this particular mount until the first or 
second decade of the XVIIIth century. The butt-cap or pommel- 
boss was chiselled in the form of a grotesque mask. That 
illustrated in Fig. II dates from the last decade of the XVIIth 
century, and is of exceptionally vigorous execution. It is a detail 





Fig. III. DETAIL OF BUTT-PLATE OF CHISELLED STEEL ON MAGAZINE GUN by Cookson, Londini. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 





Fig. IV. DETAIL OF BREECH AND BARREL OF COOKSON GUN. Victoria and Albert Museum 


stocks testifies to the short life of the far more decorative mulberry 
stocks. The two pistols in Fig. I and in fact all the pieces 
illustrated in this article have their original mulberry stocks. 
A further important innovation in this period in the field of 
ornament was the practice of chiselling the steel mounts, instead 
of merely decorating them with line engraving. The English 
steel chisellers achieved eventually considerable skill, though their 
work hardly aspired to the level of the Parisian gunsmiths. Only 
in the case of first quality pistols were the mounts chiselled : the 
less expensive ones were still engraved. It is not possible to give 
any precise date to the development of steel-chiselling on English 
pistols. It was probably well established by about 1680. The 
first pattern book to show chiselled masks is that published by 
Claude Simonin in 1685. This work consists of a series of 
designs in the style then current in France, and the date of its 





from a holster pistol by Johnson, bearing the proof-marks of the 
London Gunmakers Company. 

In order to show English chiselling at its finest, it is necessary 
to depart from my practice of confining this study to pistols, and 
to illustrate a long arm. This is the repeating gun in the V. and 
A., signed J. Cookson, Londini (No. 77-1893). This piece dates 
from the decade 1670-80 ; it is possible to fix a terminus a quo 
for this type of repeater from the date when it was first patented 
in this country. Letters patent were granted on March 3rd, 
1664, for “‘A gun or pistoll for small shott, carrying seven or eight 
charges of the same in the stocke of the gun.’’ The earliest 
recorded example of these guns, of which several are in existence, 
is that quoted by Pollard,3 signed ‘John Cookson fecit Londini 
1666,’ that is, only two years after the patent was taken out. 
Unlike the pair of pistols by Gorgo, referred to above, which are 
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revolving pistols, the three chambers of which have first to be 
loaded separately, the Cookson gun is a true repeater, since the 
various motions of cocking, priming, closing the pan and loading 
with powder and shot were effected by turning a lever situated 
on the left-hand side of the stock through go degrees and then 
returning it. Though an English patent was taken out for this 
type of action, it was also produced on the Continent and there 
is no evidence as yet which would establish its original inventor. 
Examples continued to be produced occasionally in England 
throughout the XVIIIth century. A pocket pistol in the V. and 
A. Museum,‘ with precisely the same action as that of the Cookson 
gun, dates from as late as circa 1780. 

Details of the chiselling on the Cookson gun are given in 
Figs. III and IV. The designs are certainly related in style to 
those published by Simonin in Paris in 1685,° which according to 
the title-page were drawn from the works of “‘Laurent le Langue- 
doc, Arquebuzier du Roy.” They represent, however, a style 
which was fully established when the first Simonin pattern book 
was published. In dating the Cookson gun to the 1670-80 
decade, one is not therefore ascribing it to an earlier period than 
the style of ornament would warrant. The chiselling of fine 
interlacing scrolls with serpent’s head terminals is carried out in 
unusually high relief. The weakest feature in this finely executed 
composition is the serpent’s tail with its rather feeble curves 
which form the tang of the butt-plate (Fig. III). Another detail 
of the ornament of this gun is the fluting of the barrel forward 
of the chamber (Fig. IV). This feature often appears on the 
barrels of fine quality pistols of the period,® which were also 
slightly chiselled with floral scrolls, but not on so ambitious a 
scale as on this piece. 

By the last quarter of the century a very definite improvement 
in the quality of the engraving on the steel mounts had taken place. 
This improvement was manifested not only in more skilled 
execution, but also in a wider range of subject. The exceedingly 
conventional foliage of the middle years of the XVIIth century 
now takes on the recognisable form of strawberry leaves and fruit 
with serpent’s head terminals. Owing to the usual rust oxidisation 
of the steel mounts, it is only rarely possible to study this engraving 
in its original state. When one is so fortunate as to find a piece 
that has not been rubbed, it will be seen that the engraver has 
brought a great deal of fantasy into his work and has by no means re- 
mained content with mechanical repetition of stereotyped ornament. 

The ordering of the ornament at this time was largely deter- 
mined by convention. Thus a profile head—apparently a 
survival of the ‘“‘Roman’’ head of the early Renaissance—is 
usually found engraved on the thumb-plate escutcheon, when 
that part is not used for the armorial bearings of the owner. On 
the trigger-guard a bird is often represented. No XVIIth century 
English pattern books of gun ornament are known, but there is 
no doubt that the French pattern books became known here soon 
after publication, just as they were known and copied in Holland 
and Germany. I have yet to identify details of engraved ornament 
on English pistols which have been taken from French pattern 
books published before 1685, but one can at any rate assert that 
there is no stylistic difference between the engraved ornament on 
French and English pistols of the second half of the XVIIth 
century. A detail of the characteristic ornament of the period 
can be seen in Fig. IV. The date of this type of ornament can 
be confirmed by comparison with contemporary lantern clock 
cases and clock case mounts, as for example the Church Stoke 
clock in the V. and A. Museum (No. M.45-1946). The silver 
case of this clock is dated 1676 and is engraved with strawberry 
fruit and foliage in a manner closely resembling the engraving 
On contemporary pistol mounts. 

The strawberry foliage subject also appears on Continental 
engraved ornament, but the latter tends to be more ambitious 
and develops a florid style, introducing a varied series of flowers. 
The rich and heavy compositions of artists such as Johannes Heel 
of Augsburg were not however exploited by firearms decorators 
and even as late as 1714 one still finds the strawberry pattern in 
its simplest and most attractive form on Continental silver, as 
for instance the Amsterdam coffee urn of that year in the V. and 
A. Museum (No. 561-1907). 

1 Illustrated ffoulkes’ European Arms and Armour in the University of Oxford. 
Plate XV, No. 124. 

2 European Hand Firearms. Fig. 42. 

3 History of Firearms. P. 71. 

4 No. M.638-1927. 

5 Plusieurs Pieces et Ornements d' Arquebuzerie. 


6 e.g. the pair of holster pistols by I. Dafte, illustrated in George, English 
Pistols and Revolvers, Pl. IV, 3 and 4. 
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THE XVIItrH CENTURY 


INDIAN ART—PAINTING 
BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


SANSKRIT writer, Vatsyayana, of the third century A.D., 

summarised the principles of the art of Indian painting 

under six categories: (1) Rupu-bheda—-the distinction 
of forms and appearances. (2) Pramana—measurement, scale, 
and proportion. This system was as exact as the rules for the 
Vedic sacrificial altars, which are embodied in the Silpa-Sastras, 
the canonical books of Hindu craftsmen. For example, the 
Manasara Silpa-Sastra lays down the rule that a Vishnu temple 
must be placed on the Rajapatha, the King’s Road, with its 
entrance facing east. (3) Bhava—sentiment and expression. 
(4) Lavanya Yojanam—the realisation of grace or beauty. (5) 
Sadrsya—likeness or resemblance. (6) Varnikabhanga—the use 
of materials and implements. It is not improbable that the 
Chinese painter, Hsieh Ho, of the Vth or VIth century, derived 
his famous six headings or canons of pictorial art from India. 
These have been rendered by Herbert A. Giles as (1) Rhythmic 
vitality, (2) Anatomical structure, (3) Conformity with nature, 
(4) Suitability of colouring, (5) Artistic composition, and (6) 
Finish. The Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hien, who sojourned in India 
in the Vth century, must have brought back to his native land 
reports of the customs and traditions of the great schools of 
learning he had visited. 

The materials of the art of painting are more perishable than 
those of the architecture and sculpture, and it is therefore not 
surprising that of the ancient masterpieces of Indian painting 
only very little has survived. But, as Sri Aurobindo has written, 
“that little still indicates the immensity of the amount of work 
of which it is the fading remnant.”” Undoubtedly, a well- 
developed aesthetic understanding existed from very early times 
in India; and, allowing for the successive fluctuations of decline 
and fresh outbursts of originality and vigour, the art of painting 
was a popular form of expression throughout the many centuries 
of Indian history. Frequent allusions in the ancient literature 
are of a character which would have been impossible without a 
widespread practice and appreciation of the art of painting by 
all classes of the community. It is evident, from early Buddhist 
records, how closely painting was associated with popular festivals 
and with civic life in ancient India. ‘‘No town or village festival 
was complete unless the streets were made gay with pictures 
painted on the house-fronts or on scrolls and banners hung on 
temporary screens of bamboo.”’ The painting of temple banners 
and icons really belonged to the calligrapher’s art which was the 
parent of the later schools of miniature painters. A few rough 
drawings and paintings of prehistoric times have been discovered 
in the Raigarh State, Central Provinces, and in the Mirzapur 
district of the United Provinces. But, with the exception of the 
precious fragments of classic Indian painting that have syrvived 
the ravages of time and iconoclasts in the ancient cave monasteries 
of Ajanta and elsewhere, nothing remains from before Muham- 
madan times. While there are very numerous references in early 
Pali and Sanskrit literature to ‘‘picture-halls” (chitra~salas) in 
royal palaces, and to the skill in drawing and painting of Indian 
kings and to the lords and ladies of their courts, no example of 
their work has yet come to light. 

The walls of the ‘‘picture-halls’” in palaces and mansions were 
of wood, clay, or brick ; and tempera or fresco painting on these 
foundations, under the best conditions, would rarely last more 
than a few centuries in India. And the painted banners hung 
in temples and monasteries were still more liable to decay. 
So, as Havell observes, “‘although painting flourished, more 
especially in the chitra-salas of princes, during the whole period 
of Buddhist and Hindu political supremacy in India, natural 
destructive agencies had obliterated most of the earlier works of 
Indian painters.” 

A “nicture-hall,” or gallery of mural paintings, was a usual 
annexe to a Hindu palace until quite modern times, when it 
became fashionable for Indian princes to import inferior European 
oil paintings and European furniture. ; 

The early chitra-salas were quadrangular cloisters surrounding 
one of the palace gardens or pavilions, sometimes reserved for 
the ladies of the zanana and sometimes apparently a public resort. 
There are many allusions to them in Sanskrit literature. The 
Ramayana describes Ravana’s palace in Ceylon, where 

Gay, blooming creepers clothed the walls, 
Green bowers were there and picture-halls, 
And chambers made for soft delight. 
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But the most detailed and interesting description of them is given 
by Bhavabhuti, the great dramatist of the VIJth century, in his 
“Uttara Rama Charitra.” Here a whole scene in the first act is 
devoted to an animated description of a series of pictures illus- 
trating the Ramayana. The dramatist skilfully describes the 
varied emotions of the royal spectators as they review all the 
incidents of their past life depicted on the walls. 

The Buddhist paintings of Ajanta, in the Deccan, and of 
Bagh, in Gwalior (the former apparently executed at various 
dates from the Ist to the VIIth, and the latter in the VIth or 
VIlIth centuries), are the finest remaining examples of Indian 
pictorial art. The technique of these, and of early Indian mural 
paintings generally, is not strictly that of fresco but of tempera 
(processes seem, however, to have varied to some extent). The 
rock surface was first covered with a rough coat of earth, lime, 
and fibre, over which was spread a ground of fine white plaster 
on which the paintings were executed. ‘The technique adopted,” 
says Lady Harringham, “‘is a bold red line-drawing on the white 
plaster . . . Next comes a thinnish terra-verde monochrome 
showing some of the red through it ; then the local colour; then 
the strengthening of the outlines with blacks and browns giving 
great decision, but also a certain flatness; last, a little shading 
if necessary.” 

The art of Ajanta and Bagh, says J. V. S. Wilkinson, “‘is 
clearly the culmination of hundreds of years of cultivation and 
practice.’’ In their combination of decorative power, versatile 
characterization, and dramatic expressiveness, the feeling for the 
peculiarities of animals and birds, and above all in rhythmic 
quality, these paintings stand alone. The great elephant pro- 
cession at Bagh, and the deer and birds at Ajanta, reveal a deep 
understanding of, and sympathy with, these creatures. 

The twenty-nine caves of Ajanta (like those of Kankeri, but 
unlike most other Buddhist cave temples) are excavated in the 
scarped sides of a deep ravine, down which a stream flows from 
the head of a valley above the caves and ends abruptly in a series 
of seven waterfalls, of which the last makes a leap of about eighty 
feet. These temples and monasteries date from after the reign 
of Asoka (274-237 B.c.) to before the fusion of Buddhism with 
Hinduism about a.p. 650. They form a crescent extending from 
east to west, and are divided into two main groups. 

The vast enterprise of Ajanta combines, in all its variety of 
expression, the three art-forms of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. This amazing human achievement of transforming the 
solid mountain rock into a series of stupendous cathedrals and 
monasteries has been described as the most perfect specimen of 
Buddhist art in India. For its creation, it necessitated an almost 
uncanny intuition and sculptural technique, for there is scarcely 
a single miscalculation of the character of the material and its 
latent possibilities. And, similarly, the decoration of these caves 
by painting could not have been achieved without a complete 


mastery of the brush. This high glyptic and graphic skill would 
suggest a long antecedent artistic tradition. We do not know 
whether Ajanta and Bagh had any close rivals. Such other 
murals, as at Ellora and Aurangabad, of the succeeding centuries, 
show a distinct weakening of inspiration, pointing to a decline 
by the VIIIth century a.p. What gives Ajanta its unique character 
is the unity of conception which pervades the whole of this 
colossal shrine. 

A remarkable feature of the Ajanta cave temples is that they 
are relatively inaccessible and excluded even from a view of the 
world outside. Most sites of Buddhist shrines in India, as else- 
where, were chosen for their romantic surroundings. Apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty is evident in many Buddhist paintings, 
including those of Ajanta. Why, then, did the monks select this 
isolated hill-cleft, confronted as it is with massive slopes of rocky 
scarp and shut out from a direct view of the open country below, 
where nature has “poured out the wealth of her soul in robing 
the environs of Ajanta in poetry and beauty”? The answer can 
only be guessed. In 300 B.c., the earlier phase of Buddhism, 
known as the Hinayana school, was the dominating creed of 
Buddhist theology ; and, as Sri Aurobindo has probably correctly 
surmised, the monks who were directly or indirectly concerned 
with the excavations at Ajanta must have been strict observers 
of the rigid discipline demanded by the exponents of that par- 
ticular school. As such, they would naturally choose this site 
purposely to enable them to “carry on their spiritual practices 
unhampered by any distraction of mundane life.” By the VIth 
and VIIth centuries the Mahayana school of Buddhism had 
become a popular cult in various parts of Northern India. This 
was the most glorious period of Ajanta art, when the monks, 
filled with a new inspiration, decorated their shrines with the 
images of the Buddhist gods and goddesses, and worshipped their 
Lord and his previous incarnations through the beautiful figures 
which they created out of the fervour and intensity of their hearts’ 
devotion. By the practice of Yoga (spirit training), they achieved 
those illuminations of the soul by which the oneness of the 
physical and the supra-physical can be realized. They perceived 
that the outer is but the vesture of the inner, that “the body is 
verily the temple of the Spirit,”” an image of the Divine. To 
reveal this truth was conceived by these monks to be the highest 
purpose of art. Theirs was “not art for art’s sake, but art for 
the Divine’s sake.’ This sacred function the art of Ajanta 
fulfilled ‘“‘by its opulent representation of the manifold phases of 
life against the background of their essential unity.” 

The motive forces which are behind all art-creation often 
exist in full strength long before they find concrete, visible 
expression in what we call the fine arts. Indian art was con- 
ceived, says Havell, ‘‘when that wonderful intuition fiashed upon 
the Indian mind that the soul of man is eternal, and one with the 
Supreme Soul, the Lord and cause of all things.” But it took 
many centuries before the expression of Indian thought in the 
Vedas and Upanishads attained the full maturity of the technic 
arts as revealed in the sculptures of Elephanta, Ellora and 
Bérébudur, and in the paintings of Ajanta and Bagh from the 
IVth to the VIIIth centuries a.p. This abnormally slow develop- 
ment in the technic arts in Indian civilisation ‘“‘was deliberately 
willed as a part of the extraordinary precautions taken by the 
early Aryan immigrants in India, and their allies, to prevent 
what they believed to be their divinely inspired wisdom being 
perverted by popular superstitions.” Most peoples, as soon as 
they have perfected a written language, are not slow to enshrine 
their most intimate thoughts within it; but, as Havell remarks, 
the national religious traditions of the Aryans were held to be 
“too sacred to be materialised in any form, either in the written 
word or in the technic arts. If the intellectual aristocracy of the 
Aryan tribes refrained from committing their thoughts of the 
Divinity to writing, and strictly observed the Mosaic law, “‘Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image, or likeness of anything 
which is in heaven or earth,” it was . . . because they stood on 
a much higher spiritual plane than the races by which they were 
surrounded. The fear of intellectual and spiritual contamination 
made the proud Aryan exclusive. His religion was for his people, 
for his tribe and his family; above all, for his own self, when 
alone in the forest, on the hill-top, or in the privacy of an inner 
room in the house, his soul could commune in secret with God.” 

The opposition of the Western artistic ideal to that of the 
East makes it difficult for the average European to approach 
Indian art with an unprejudiced mind. European academic art- 
teaching has been, and still is, based upon the theory that beauty 
is a quality which is to be found only in certain aspects of matter 
and form, ‘‘a quality,” says Havell, ‘‘first fully apprehended in 
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the ancient world by the Greeks, and afterwards rediscovered by 
the artists of the Italian Renaissance.” Asiatic thought, on the 
other hand, takes a much wider, a more profound and compre- 
hensive, view of the function and purpose of art. It includes 
the whole of creation and every aspect of it, not merely a limited 
section of it. “‘Beauty,’’ says the Indian philosopher, ““is subjective, 
not objective. It is not inherent in form or matter; it belongs 
only to spirit, and can only be approached by spiritual vision. 
There is no beauty in a tree, or flower, or in man or woman, as 
such. All are perfectly fitted to fulfil their part in the cosmos ; 
yet the beauty does not lie in the fitness itself, but in the divine 
idea which is impressed upon those human minds which are 
tuned to receive it. The more perfectly our minds are tuned to 
this divine harmony the more clearly do we perceive the beauty, 
and the more capable we become, as artists, of revealing it to 
others. Beauty belongs to the human mind; there is neither 
ugliness nor beauty in matter alone, and for an art student to 
devote himself wholly to studying form and matter with the idea 
of extracting beauty therefrom, is as vain as cutting open a drum 
to see where the sound comes from.” To cultivate this faculty 
of spiritual vision was the main endeavour of the Indian artist in 
the golden age of Indian art, when the sculptors of Elephanta 
and Ellora carved out of the living rock their conceptions of the 
gods throned in their Himalayan paradise, or the painters of 
Ajanta covered the walls with their transcendent visions. The 
art of medieval Europe, the great Gothic cathedrals, the sculpture 
of Chartres and Rheims, and the painting of Italy from Cimabue 
to Fra Angelico, proceed from the same inspiration and are 
founded upon the same philosophy. The same central idea— 
that beauty is inherent in spirit, not in matter as such—animates 
the Christian art of the Middle Ages as it does the most character- 
istic art of India. 

Had the monk-artists of Ajanta merely intended to please 
themselves or even to instruct visiting pilgrims, they would have 
found a more accessible site and carved and painted only figures 
of gods and goddesses. But evidently their work was undertaken 
primarily for their own spiritual attainment (sadhana); they 
believed it would help them to gain the higher stages of enlighten- 
ment which realize the fundamental unity of all things. Not 
confining themselves exclusively to religious themes, they depicted 
scenes of the royal courts, processional demonstrations, racial 
types and many other aspects of secular life ‘‘all throbbing with 
vitality and action.”” If we judge the virtue of their art, not by 
its ostensible subject-matter, but by the light of the inspiration 
which produced it, we shall understand that the choice of theme 
was due to their desire to sublimate their vision of ordinary 
incidents into the intensity of symbolic spiritual expression, so 
that, divested of its earthly grossness, the life of the world would 
appear “resplendent in the native glory of the Spirit.” Ajanta 
art should, therefore, be regarded not only as that which it out- 
wardly represents but as the record of an inward experience, as 
the testimony of the spiritual seeker. The walls and screens and 
ceilings of these cave-cathedrals thus bear eloquent testimony to 
man’s endeavours to comprehend the eternal verities as expressed 
in the things of space and time. The great art-shrine of Ajanta 
is perhaps the most complete expression yet achieved by man of 
his longing for communion with the supreme Reality that lurks 
behind its many forms and appearances. ‘“‘All Indian art,’’ says 
Sri Aurobindo, “‘is a throwing out of a certain profound self- 
vision formed by a going within to find the secret significance 
of form and appearance, a discovery of the subject in one’s deeper 
self, the giving of soul-form to that vision and a remoulding of 
the material and natural shape to express the psychic truth of 
it with the greatest possible purity and power of outline and the 
greatest possible concentrated rhythmic unity of significance in 
all the parts of an indivisible whole.” “This,” comments 
Sisirkumar Mitra, ‘is yoga in art, a creative union of the being 
of the artist with the self- manifesting Spirit of the universe, and 
its practice in ancient India flowered forth into those wonderful 
works which characteristically fulfil the spiritual . . . intention 
of Indian culture.” The prodigious achievement of Ajanta orig- 
inates from the spiritual vision of the yoga-trained artist. ‘To 
him the outer is but the garment of the inner. And, if he makes 
the garment glow and glitter, it is only to convey a bare hint, 
shoot a single ray of the infinite effulgence within, which is the 
glory of his vision.’”” The things he paints he has seen in the 
psychical and subtler planes of experience. They are “the soul- 
figures of which physical things are a gross representation.” 
Their lines and colours are “‘the psychic lines and the psychic 
hues proper to the vision which the artist has gone within himself 
to discover.” This is the governing principle of the art which 
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gives its stamp to all that 
is finest and most pro- 
found in Indian painting. 

Sri Aurobindo has 
described the painting in 
cave seventeen of the 
famous adoration group 
of the mother and the 
child before the towering 
figure of the Buddha as 
“one of the most pro- 
found, tender, and noble 


of the Ajanta miaster- 
pieces.” The moment 
chosen is “the dedication 


of the awakening mind of 
the child, the coming 
younger humanity, to that 
in which the soul of the 
mother has learned to 
find and fix its spiritual 
joy. The eyes, brows, 
lips, face, poise of the 
head of the woman are 
filled with this spiritual 
emotion which is a con- 
tinued memory and pos- 
session of the psychical 
release, the steady settled 
calm of the heart’s ex- 
perience filled with an 
ineffable tenderness . . 

The body and other limbs 
are grave masses of this 
emotion and in their poise 
a basic embodiment of it, 
while the hands prolong 
it in the dedicative putting 
forward of her child to 
meet the Eternal. This 
contact of the human and 
eternal is repeated in the 
smaller figure with a 
subtly and strongly indi- 
cated variation, the glad 
and child-like smile of awakening which promises but not yet 
possesses the depths that are to come, the hands disposed to 
receive and keep, the body in its looser curves and waves har- 
monising with that significance. The two have forgotten them- 
selves and seem almost to forget or confound each other in that 
which they adore and contemplate, and yet the dedicatory hands 
unite mother and child in the common act and feeling by their 
simultaneous gesture of maternal possession and spiritual giving.’’ 


S So S 
JADE, JADEITE AND NEPHRITE 


Opposing views on the qualities of the above may be judged 
from the following note by Mr. Victor Rienaecker. 

Under the heading ‘‘jade,’’ two substances differing chemically 
are included, namely “‘jadeite,’’ composed of calcium and sodium 
and aluminium, and ‘‘nephrite,’’ composed of silicates of calcium 
and _Magnesium. Jade is usually classified into three groups, 
viz.: (a) the nephrites that come from Eastern Turkestan and 
Voead; (b) the dark green jade, called pi yii, found near Lake 
Baikal and west of Yunnan; and (c) the emerald green jade, 
called fei tsui, from Burma (see Gems and Minerals, by O. C. 
Farrington and G. F. Kuntz). 

Jadeite is of granular texture, and differs from nephrite in 
its brilliant colour, greater hardness, and higher specific gravity. 
The colour of pure jadeite is white and resembles marble. Most 
of the jadeite in the world comes from the Kachin Hills in North 
Burma. There are three principal centres for working it: 
Tawmaw, Hwe’Ka and Manoa. The green of jadeite i is “apple,” 
or “emerald” green; that of nephrite is grey-green or “‘celadon.” 
Nearly all the jades of historic and ritual significance are nephrites; 
for the Burmese jadeite mines were not discovered until the more 
important epochs of Chinese creative art had closed. 

In addition to the three categories of jade already mentioned, 
there is a fourth, viz.: (d) the indigenous nephrites of old 
China, found at Kiangsi and in the province of Yung. 
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THE SWORDSMITHS OF JAPAN—II 


BY B. W. ROBINSON 


PREVIOUS article (APOLLO, December, 1947) contained 

a brief general account of the most eminent Japanese 

swordsmiths of all periods, but it was not possible, in 
such a confined space, to give any idea of how these men lived 
and practised their craft, how they guarded their secrets, or of 
their dealings one with another. Such personal details may be 
of interest to those who admire Japanese blades, and they are 
perhaps best illustrated in individual examples. I propose, 
therefore, to offer as typical three short biographies of smiths of 
the later period mentioned in the former article, Noda Hankei, 
Kotetsu Okisato, and Suishinshi Masahide. The choice has been 
necessarily confined to the later period owing to the scarcity of 
biographical material on the early swordsmiths. 


NODA HANKEI 
Hankei was born about 1580 in the province of Mikawa, but 
moved eastwards into Suruga, and began forging blades at 


was detected, and the master, snatching up the red-hot blade 
“coloured like the moon rising on a summer evening,” as one 
Japanese authority puts it, immediately dowsed it in water. 
Hankei took to his heels, and though pursued some distance by 
the infuriated Tsunahiro, reached Yedo safely about 1609. 

But his ambition to become a great swordsmith seems to have 
been somewhat damped by this unfortunate episode, and he 
apprenticed himself to one Akagari Séhachiré, a celebrated maker 
of gun-barrels who had settled at Yedo in the train of Iyeyasu 
in 1590. Akagari is said by some to have been a naturalised 
European, and was in any case connected with Tanegashima 
Tokitaka, who first learnt the use of firearms from the Portuguese. 
He was highly thought of by the Shégun, being exempted from 
taxation and receiving a yearly salary of 150 bags of rice (equivalent 
to about £500), together with certain other privileges. 

Under his instruction Hankei quickly attained proficiency in 
his new craft, and signed his gun-barrels with the name of 
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Funayama. He was, it appears, self-taught, and never appren- 
ticed himself to any other smith; independence was one of his 
most prominent characteristics. Early in the XVIIth century 
the Shégun Iyeyasu visited Shidzuoka, the capital of Suruga 
province, with his favourite swordsmith Yasutsugu in his train. 
During his stay he summoned Shigekuni, another famous smith, 
from Kii province, and ordered the two to forge a blade in his 
garden. WHankei, who had presumably achieved a certain local 
reputation, was called in to assist them by swinging the big hammer, 
and it may be imagined how highly honoured the young amateur 
must have felt to be working in the Shdégun’s presence with two 
such eminent craftsmen. He kept his eyes open and learnt so 
much that he afterwards forged a blade on his own account and 
offered it to Iyeyasu. It was accepted, and Hankei determined 
to settle at Yedo, the Shégun’s capital. 

His journey eastwards along the Tdkaidd post-road, later 
immortalized by Hiroshige’s colour-prints, took him through the 
province of Sagami, and at Kamakura he found the swordsmith 
Tsunahiro working in the tradition of the greatest smith of all, 
Masamune (1264-1343). Hankei asked him for instruction in 
this style of forging, but Tsunahiro was unwilling to impart his 
secrets to a stranger who had evidently not undergone much 
previous training. However, he extended temporary hospitality 
to the young smith, though he took care that the latter should 
have no opportunity of learning his methods. One night Hankei 
was awakened by the sound of the bellows in the forge; he got 
up stealthily and was able to observe Tsunahiro and a trusted 
pupil at work on a blade in the semi-darkness. But his presence 


Kiyotaka. Nevertheless, by about 1618 he had resumed sword- 
forging, and found that the experience he had gained as a gun- 
smith stood him in very good stead. Although his methods were 
original, individual, and sometimes experimental, his blades were 
of remarkable quality, since he succeeded in combining in them 
the extreme toughness of metal required for a gun-barrel with 
an exceptionally hard and keen edge. He used to test them at 
the house of his teacher Akagari, using at first bundles of straw 
and bamboo; but at length he forged one which cut through 
an iron gun-barrel without nicking the edge, aad Akagari was as 
delighted as if he had made the blade himself. 

News of this reached a certain Nakagawa Saheita, one of the 
Shdgun’s personal bodyguard, and an expert tester of swords, 
whose privileged position enabled him to use criminals under 
sentence of death for this purpose. He therefore procured one 
of Hankei’s blades, and with it successfully cut through the 
bodies of three criminals at a stroke. Hankei’s reputation was 
made. 

He was not satisfied, however, until he had mastered the 
Sagami style of forging which he had earlier tried with such 
conspicuous ill-success to elicit from Tsunahiro. He was for- 
tunate enough to hear of two smiths who forged in this style at 
Shitahara, to the west of Yedo, and who were anxious to learn 
gun-making, so a bargain was easily struck. After a short 
sojourn with them he returned to the capital in full possession 
of all the coveted secrets of the great Masamune. He offered his 
next sword to the Shogun Hidetada, and the latter was so pleased 
with it that he allowed Haxkei an annual honorarium of a thousand 
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bags of charcoal in addition to the normal rewards of his work. 

Hidetada showed this blade to his hereditary sword expert 
Honnami and ordered him to judge it. Honnami examined it not come to light. 
carefully and pronounced it to be the work of Masamune himself. 
This naturally enhanced the value of the blade in the Shdgun’s 
eyes, but he told Honnami that Masamune was not the maker, 
and the latter was then at a loss. When Hankei was informed of 
this, far from being flattered that one of his blades had been 
attributed to the XIVth century master, he was piqued, and 
maintained that, although he only forged blades in the intervals 
of gun-making, they were far superior to those of Masamune. 


That his exaggerated opinion of his own 
work was not to be shared by posterity is 
shown by the fact that in 1860 the value 
of a Hankei blade was estimated at 50 gold 
pieces (ryo), whereas a Masamune rated 
as high as 500. Hidetada commissioned 
another blade from him, which Hankei 
offered to him three years later. 

In 1624 the Shégun Hidetada abdicated 
and was succeeded by Iyemitsu. This man 
was fond of the barbarous practice, by no 
means uncommon among the swashbuckling 
samurai of the period, of going out into the 
streets at night and cutting down passers- 
by. His fencing instructor, Yagyu Munenori, 
however, who disapproved of this abuse of 
skill, cured him of it by crossing his path 
one night disguised as a merchant, worsting 
him in a scuffle, and throwing him down. 
Next day he administered a discreet rebuke, 
and Iyemitsu promised to mend his ways. 
The sword he had been using in these 
nightly escapades was the one Hankei had 
taken three years to make for his pre- 
decessor, and in token of his reformation 
he presented it to the fencing instructor 
Munenori. 

Nothing more is known of Hankei's life 
except its appalling conclusion. One morn- 
ing in the early summer of 1646 a passer-by 
in a disreputable part of Yedo found a body 
in the road completely cut in two from the 
right hip to the left shoulder. The victim 
was a large man and had the appearance of 
an ex-wrestler; his only possessions were 
a purse of leather bearing a golden badge 
of three hollyhocks, showing that it was a 
present from the Shdgun, and a silver- 
mounted sword of enormous length which 
had not been drawn. The body was officially 
identified as that of the swordsmith Noda 
Hankei, and it was removed in due course 
by his pupils in a palanquin. One of the 
officials who had a good knowledge of 
swordsmanship pronounced on inspecting 
the body that Hankei had been killed by a 


“tremendous upward cut made in the same 


movement as drawing the sword. 

The murderer of Hankei was never 
satisfactorily identified, but it is significant 
that the cut by which he was killed was one 
of the specialities of the school of the fencing 
master Yagyu Munenori. The night crimes 
of the Shégun Iyemitsu had evidently made 
a great impression on Munenori, who seems 
to have attributed them to some sinister 
quality in the Hankei blade, thinking that, 
like those of Muramasa, it urged on its 
owners to deeds of bloodshed. The fencing 
instructor died at the beginning of 1646, 
just before the murder of Hankei, bequeath- 
ing the fatal blade to his son, who took over 
the fencing school, with a recommendation 
to “‘bend and bury it.’’ But a certain dis- 
ciple of the fencing school named Shin-no-j6 
is known to have killed a man on his master’s 
order about this time and thereafter became 
a ‘‘rough-tempered man,” and the possibility 
that Hankei fell by this ill-omened blade of 
his own making has a sinister attraction. 
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Left: Blade for a long sword 
(Katana) by Hankei. 
Right : Tang of the same blade 
showing signature, distinctive 
shave and diagonal file marks. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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But this cannot be confirmed, and if there was a good reason for 
Shin-no-j6 to be sent out by his master to kill Hankei, it has 


Hankei’s character does not seem to have been very attractive. 
Though he is said to have been a devout Buddhist he was con- 
ceited, dissolute and slovenly. He was very remiss in the training 
of his pupils, and the circumstances of his death are a sufficient 
testimony to the irregularity of his habits. But he was a master 
of his craft, and his blades are among the most highly prized as 
practical fighting weapons, their reputation in this respect having 


‘Amakusa incident,” a sanguinary repression 
of a rising of Japanese Christians in 1637- 
1638. They are remarkable for the dark 
colour and pronounced graining (“‘like an 
old chestnut tree’’) of the steel, the dis- 
tinctive shape of the tang, and the individual 
style of engraving the signature. Forgeries 
of his work are numerous. His two best 
blades, now classed as ‘‘national treasures,” 
are to be seen in the temple on Mount 
Koya, where he originally offered them with 
the following letters :— 

(a) ‘‘I have the honour to offer a treas- 
ured sword to K6b6 Daishi at the 
Kong6-buji Temple on Mount Koya. 
Sitting on a rough straw mat and 
purifying myself, I, Ono Hankei, 
forged this sword for seventy days.” 

(b) ‘*This treasured sword which I offer 
to the Kong6-buji Temple on Mount 
Koya I forged using every secret 
method for tempering iron. Now 
I, Ono Hankei, present it, offering 
my prayers for happiness after death.’’ 

Both letters are dated the twenty-first day 
of the eighth month of the first year of the 
period Kwanyei (1624), and signed with 
the swordsmith’s full name, Noda Zenshird 
Ono Hankei. 
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G.H.T.G. (Archbank). The marks WS, 
pot of lilies, WS followed by a script M, 
show the maker to be William Scott, of 
Dundee, with an address at the Cross in 
1782. He is first mentioned in 1776. The 
script M probably indicates the test or 
assay; it is not a date letter. The lilies 
appear to be the form of use in 1764-1800. 
The marks on the second impression are 
the same as above, in this case the pot of 
lilies can be clearly seen. 

The marks R.K. Eagle R.K. Eagle are 
those of Robert Keay, of Perth, admitted 
in 1791; the firm appears to have become 
R. & R. Keay in 1795. 

Robert Keay (junior), of Perth, admitted 
1825, used the marks in your fourth rubbing, 
R.K. Eagle R.K.; it is assumed that there 
was no second eagle on this rubbing worn 
away by use. 

The marks on the fifth rubbing such as 
are legible do not coincide with any recorded 
silver marks; it is assumed that the cake 
basket is silver and not silver plate. There 
are marks similar to those legible on Sheffield 
about 1850. 


R.B.S. (Flockton). Your silver spoons 
bearing the maker’s and sterling marks, date 
letter and Georgian duty mark, but no 
assay office mark, were likely assayed and 
marked in London when no distinguishing 
“‘Town mark” was used. 
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The annual subscription to *‘ Apollo’’ 
is £2. 2.0 (America $9). Remittance 
to ‘‘Apollo,’’ 10 Vigo Street, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 





LATE XVUIty CENTURY CHAIRS 
BY JOHN ELION 


HE leaning towards grace and structural delicacy noticeable in the late 

Georgian period is most pronounced in its seat-furniture, and this new 

lightness of structure was especially valuable in reducing the weight of chairs, 
which for the first time became readily movable. The period’s taste for “classic” 
elegance and lively colour effects was much appreciated by contemporary con- 
noisseurs, and one, Thomas Walton, writes in 1792 that the new style “unrivalled 
for elegance and gaiety, will in spite of innovations of fashion, prevail as long as 
good taste prevails in the nation.” 

Chair-making was a specialised branch distinct from cabinet-making, and the 
chairs of the late Georgian period changed in form and size with great rapidity 
between 1760 and 1780. The vertical leg, which was adopted instead of the 
cabriole in some types about 1760, was revolutionary. At first the leg, often 
moulded, was the same width throughout (Fig. I) and the structure of the back 
essentially unaltered. It will be noticed, however, that in this chair a classical 
motif (the honeysuckle) is introduced in the splat. Later, the vertical leg was 
tapered and set on a moulded plinth for a foot. The vertical element was not, 
however, dominant in the back in the seventeen-eighties, and a large number of 
curved designs were created, such as the lyre, the wheel, the shield and the heart. 
The lyre splat is mentioned as early as 1773, and was closely copied from classic 
models, had a long vogue, and was revived during the Regency period. It was 
usual to use slender brass rods for the strings. The wheel back is a relatively rare 
form, and does not appear in the Guide (1788), where the shield form (Fig. III) is 
the most general design, enclosing a pierced splat. In what was known as the 
“banister back,” slender vertical ribs were drawn into a medallion at the bottom 
of the splat. The rectangular-shaped back, with a row of vertical bars for filling, 
is also used by Hepplewhite. To break the austerity of this form the top rail 
was usually ramped up at each side, leaving in the centre a small horizontal panel. 
The entire splat (the Guide (Plate VIII) ) is sometimes formed of the Prince of Wales’s 
plume of feathers, a tribute to the Prince’s popularity. The backs of chairs of this 
period are supported by the upward continuation of the back legs, and the splat 
is not directly connected with the seat. In the designs in Sheraton’s Drawing Book 
(1791-94) the rectangular back is universal, but lightened by delicate splats, and 
the filling has been accurately described as a “fretted panel rather than a splat.” : 
Sometimes nearly the whole width of the back is occupied by a diagonal lattice or Oe : 
trellis. In many chairs of mahogany and satinwood, the treatment of the members Fig. I. MAHOG ANY SINGLE CHAIR 
is refined ; the tapered legs are moulded or panel sunk, and the members of the of transitional type, circa 1760 
back are moulded, or have a sunk face edged with a small bead. Carving, which 








was sparingly used, and in very 
low relief, was skilfully dis- 
posed, and the favourite motifs 
of the Hepplewhite period 
were wheat-ears, the water 
leaf, and drapery festoons. 
Chairs of this period were 
small in size, and it is stated 
in the Guide that the height 
was about three feet, and the 
width of the front twenty 
inches. The mahogany chair 
(Fig. II) shows the character- 
istic moulding of the front 
legs and back, and the shallow 
carving of the wheat-ears rising 
from the upper part of the 
splat to the serpentine top rail. 
Two armchairs were made to 
match these sets of single 
dining chairs in some cases, 
and a writer in 1754 speaks of 
having bespoken “four armed 
chairs” as well as six stuffed 
chairs for the drawing-room. 
Sheraton claims a rapid change 
in design from the date of the 
Guide, 1788, particularly in 
chairs, but some designs in 
the Drawing Book in which a 
rectangular back is occupied 
by slender banisters, are very 
similar to those in the Guide 
(Fig. IV). In Sheraton’s work, 
however, the pattern of the 
splat is almost geometrical, 
Fig, IL MAHOGANY SINGLE CHAIR Fig. III. PAINTED SHIELD BACK ARM- and carving is often entirely 
with shield-shaped back, circa 1780 CHAIR, circa 1788 omitted. 
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In both works there is an accent upon colour decoration as an 
alternative to carving. The quality of these painted chairs varied 
considerably, ranging from finished examples such as a set with 
vase-shaped splats in the Etruscan Room at Osterley, to useful 
chairs with caned or matted seats, in which the frames were painted 
with simple motifs. This “new and elegant fashion’ brought 
furniture into accord with interiors of rooms, and had a charming, 
if perishable, gaiety. In the Guide it is stated that the “minuter 
parts of the ornament” were generally thrown in by the painter 
who was responsible for the carefully executed panels and figure 
subjects and landscapes found on the finer examples. The high- 
water mark of this painted decoration is the set of six gilt armchairs 
and two settees in which the vase-shaped splats centre in a medallion 
after Angelica Kauffmann, in the Lady Lever Art Gallery. Such 





Fig. IV. MAHOGANY BANISTER BACK 
ARMCHAIR, circa 1790 


seat-furniture, as the catalogue admits, was designed “‘more for 
display than comfort, as much leaning back would have been 
disastrous to the painting.”” The painted armchair (Fig. III) shows 
the delicate enrichment by small scale floral ornament, foliage and 
strings of pearls on a chocolate-brown ground, on the back, while 
the feet and seat frame are painted with foliage and a guilloche. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HEPPLEWHITE FURNITURE DESIGNS, with an Introduc- 
tion by Ralph Edwards. A. TIRANTI. 7s. 6d. net. 


The name of George Hepplewhite is familiar to students of 
English furniture, but the man himself, as Mr. Ralph Edwards 
writes, “‘remains sunk in obscurity." The date of his death (1786) 
is known, and the fact that two years after his death the Cabinet- 
maker’s and Upholsterer’s Guide, with nearly three hundred designs, 
was published. A second edition was issued in 1789, a third in 
1794, eight years after George Hepplewhite’s death. The Guide 
was fortunate in the date of issue, since no comprehensive work, 
covering “every article of household furniture,” had been issued 
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since the third edition of the Director (1762) exploiting a style 
outmoded in 1788. In the Guide the neo-classic style is simplified, 
purged of its most conspicuous classic ingredients, and adapted 
to English taste. There is no pedantry in the choice of ornament, 
always graceful and well placed, and the object of the publication 
(according to the preface) was to “convey a just idea of English 
taste in furniture for houses.” In this useful selection from the 
1794 edition of the Guide (in which the section devoted to chairs 
differs from the earlier editions) eighty plates are reproduced, mostly 
full-size, and including a wide range of designs ; and, as Mr. Edwards 
writes, these “‘may still supply a fruitful source of inspiration.” 
Je 
FURNITURE. By Davip Reeves. (Faber & Faber Ltd.) 16s. 
Furniture is everybody’s concern, and this universal interest 
has called forth a number of works during the last half-century, 
and among these too many popular books. Mr. Reeves’s book 
is one of these ‘‘popular’’ works with a great deal of repetition 
from earlier authorities ; and where these do not support him 
there is a great deal of verbiage and little information. There 
are a great many errors, for instance (p. 176) it is stated that 
Hepplewhite was “chair-maker to the Prince of Wales,’’ but the 
name of the firm does not occur in the full Royal accounts. On 
page 162 it is stated that it is not certain that Daniel Marot was 
ever in England. Evidence for Marot’s presence in England is 
given by Dutch authorities. The upholstered framed chair 
(p. 118) is not the so-called “‘Glastonbury.”” The date of Thomas 
Chippendale’s death is incorrectly given (p. 168). Some indica- 
tion of the irrelevant verbiage can be gathered from the first 
chapter, in which the opening words are: ‘To begin with there 
was no furniture. There was no furniture because there were 
no people, and animals have no furniture.’ Though the book is 
entitled ‘“‘Furniture,”’ there is little attempt to cover this large 
field ; only the work of France and England is dealt with. 


THE JOURNEYS OF CELIA FIENNES. 
Introduction by Christopher Morris. 
8s. 6d. 

The Journeys of Celia Fiennes, a full, lively and first-hand 
record of the state of England in the reigns of James II and William 
and Mary, is, as its author writes, “diverting and profitable.” The 
only printed version of the journeys (1888), which was incomplete 
and inaccurate, has long been out of print. In the present edition, 
edited with a valuable Introduction by Mr. Christopher Morris, 
the original text from the manuscript at Broughton Castle is given, 
and notes added to identify persons and places which have been 
in some cases masked by Celia Fiennes’s odd and phonetic spelling. 
The new arrangement of the journeys is under dates (skilfully found 
by internal evidence based on changes of ownership of houses, or 
the status of their owners). Celia Fiennes lived through a social 
revolution, in which “new men,” a sub-aristocracy with a frankly 
plutocratic basis was growing up, rivalling the old-established 
families in the richness of the interior decorations, and comfort 
of their new-built houses, described by her as “a la modefne’’. 
In the journeys recorded she entered every English county, and 
penetrated a little way into Scotland and Wales. She had a lively 
curiosity ; and few industries escaped her notice. She saw the 
making of the “‘fine tea potts’” which had just begun in Staffordshire, 
the glass blowing in Nottingham, where the blowers spun “‘several 
things in glass, birds and beasts” for her amusement, and also the 
“delicate neate and thin ware” for which Tunbridge Wells was 
noted. Her reaction to the arts was unsophisticated. Her favourite 
term of praise is “‘neat”’ ; and she displays an unrivalled panorama 
of the gardens and interiors of many famous country houses, 
Wilton, Coleshill, Up Park, Stoke Edith, Broadlands, Thorpe, 
Hinchingbrooke, Burghley, Newby, Burton Agnes, Chatsworth, 
Euston, Mount Edgecombe, Wolseley and many others. In some 
cases she visits a house more than once, and records the progress 
and improvements. Her visits to the royal Palaces, Hampton 
Court and Windsor Castle, are also full of interesting detail. She 
remained “unrepentantly modern’ to the last and in her will, 
which is dated 1738, she recommends the sale of her silver canisters, 
which were old. 


Edited with an 
(The Cresset Press.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE MUSES’ DARLING: THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE. By CuHarites Norman. The Falcon Press. 
REMBRANDT PAINTINGS. Introduction by Thomas 
BopkIN. Collins. 30/. 
THE GROWTH OF 4WELVE MASTERPIECES. CHARLES 
JOHNSON. Phoenix House Ltd. 25/- net. 





Museums 
ALEXANDER 


Treasures in Paris from the 


Vienna BY 


Europe and the present chaotic political and economic 
situation throughout the world are impeding the average 
individual from enjoying and appreciating the art and national 
treasures of foreign countries. 
Before the war one could make one’s way, unhampered, 
Madrid, to see the Prado; to Paris, to see the Louvre ; ss 
Florence, to see the Uffizi; to Vienna, to see the Kunsthistorisches. 
Yet to-day, nearly three years since the termination of hostilities, 
the ensembles of these national collections remain invisible, in 
their entirety, to the public. For, after having been split up, 
- aced, and hidden from the enemy, they are still in the process 
being reorganised and rehung; or else they are impossible 
to visit owing to present travel restrictions. 
Now the Austrian authorities, in conjunction with the curators 
of the Kunsthistorisches Museum, have thought to exhibit their 
national collection of paintings and objets d’art in those countries 


sk long and costly task of reconstructing war-scarred 


(Belgium, Holland, France) that have been deprived of inter- 
national cultural and artistic manifestations during the past eight 
years. 


Fortunately, the collections in the museums of Vienna suffered 
no major loss during the course of World War II. The treasures 
were removed, for safe keeping, to the Abbey of Klosterneuburg, 
the Monastery of Gaming, and the salt mines at Laufen, in 
Upper Austria. But the museums themselves were severely 
damaged. The Kunsthistorisches was hit by eight bombs, and 
a large part of the Albertina Museum—which housed the richest 
collection of drawings and engravings—was destroyed. It is 
calculated that it will take four or five years to repair these 
museums and re-install their priceless treasures. Hence one of 
the reasons why they are now being shown in Paris, at the Petit 
Palais (until April) and will afterwards be placed on exhibition 
in Sweden, and then probably in Britain and America. 

At the present time the Petit Palais has, under its roof, one 
of the wealthiest collections of paintings ever stored together in 
one building. For the masterpieces of the French School of 
Painting—from the Primitives to Courbet—are still being shown 
in the inner section of the museum, while the treasures from 
the museums of Vienna are being exhibited in the outer suite of 
galleries. 

The history of the formation of this remarkable collection of 
paintings and objets d’art is very interesting. It was the Emperor 
Ferdinand I who first conceived the idea of bringing together 
his precious works of art. In his will he asked his descendants 
to keep these in the form of an imperial collection. The Emperor 
Rudolph II, his nephew, certainly carried out the wish of his 
uncle in collecting an amazing ensemble of works of art of every 
description in his castle in Prague. It is thanks to his particular 
admiration for Diirer and Brueghel that the Kunsthistorisches 
to-day possesses sO many outstanding paintings by these two 
great masters. 

But it was the Archduke Leopold-Guillaume—who later 
became Leopold I—who may be considered the real founder of 
the national collection. Towards the middle of the XVIIth 
century he installed a superb collection of paintings in his palatial 
residence in Bruxelles. He had been brought up in Spain and 
it was there that he learnt to appreciate the work of the Italian 
masters, especially Titian and Tintoretto ; a great many paintings 
by whom had been acquired by Charles-Quint and Phillip II, 
and which are now the prized possession of the Prado and the 
Escurial. When Leopold-Guillaume returned to Vienna, from 
Bruxelles, in 1676, he brought with him his magnificent collection 
of the Venetian painters and the exquisite Flemish primitives 
which he had collected in Flanders. These were to form the 
basis of the national collection such as it can be seen to-day in 
Paris. 

The present exhibition of the treasures from the museums in 
Vienna has had to be limited to a selection of 185 paintings and 
64 objets d’art. Apart from the difficulty of transporting outsize 
canvases, the question of change of climate had to be taken into 
serious consideration. For the air in Paris is distinctly more 
humid than in Vienna. Thus it was reckoned to be too dangerous 


an undertaking to remove certain large paintings on panels from 
the dry climate of Vienna to the damper atmosphere of Paris. 
Hence the reason why the famous Brueghels, most of the Diirers, 
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REUNION DE FAMILLE. By Pieter de Hooch. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 


and a few Rubens are not on view at the Paris exhibition. Again 
certain canvases were in too delicate a state to stand the journey, 
such as the celebrated “Blue Princess,’”’ by Velasquez; and the 
“Three Philosophers,”’ by Giorgione. 

Naturally, the objets d’art have been chosen with a view to 
being of national interest to the French public. Thus, the 
Treasure of Burgundy (which formed part of the heritage of 
Marie de Bourgogne, wife of the Emperor Maximilien I) and 
the Treasure of the Valois (so named on account of their having 
been offered to Ferdinand of the Tyrol, by Charles IX of France) 
are given an important place in this section of the exhibition at 
the Petit Palais. 

Monsieur Chamson, the curator, is to be congratulated on 
the great effort he has obviously made to present this celebrated 
collection to the best possible advantage. Unfortunately, the 
lighting is far from satisfactory. But the manner in which the 
galleries have been sectioned off and decorated with varying hues 
of velvet hangings (according to the different Schools) makes up 
for this defect. Paintings by Bassano, Paris Bordone, and 
Veronese, for example, are presented against a blue-green back- 
ground ; the Titians, against pale green ; the Tintorettos, against 
Venetian red; the Velasquez, against a subtle slate grey. 

The exhibition opens with the impressive Treasure of the 
Valois. On the walls of the first gallery are hung the six tapestries 
woven, in wool, silk, gold and silver thread, at the Fontainebleau 
ateliers, about 1545. These were presented either by Francois 
Ier to Charles-Quint, or by Charles IX to Ferdinand of the 
Tyrol. They were executed on the orders of Francois Ier and 
were destined to serve as functional works of art in the sense 
that they were designed from the exact paintings and decorations 
which Le Primatrice and Le Rosso had themselves executed in 
the Gallery of Francois Ier in the Palace of Fontainebleau so as 
to enable this monarch to transport these mobile representations 
of his famous art gallery with him on his travels. 

Other Treasures of the Valois include the famous salt-cellar 
of Francois ler, executed, about 1540, by Benvenuto Cellini ; 
and the goblet of Saint-Michael (in gold, diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, and enamel) dating from the same period and which was 
originally esteemed to be of greater value. These, and other 
precious objets d’art, were presented to the Court of Austria on 
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IN PARIS 


the occasion of the marriage of Charles IX to Elizabeth of Austria. 

Objets d’art of the Carolingian and Gothic periods, and those 
of the Treasure of Burgundy, are exhibited in the adjoining 
galleries. All of these are of inestimable value and of special 
historical interest, as, for example, the Psalter of Charlemagne ; 
the XVth century book of miniature paintings, by an unknown 
French artist who was a contemporary of Fouquet, which belonged 
to the Roi René of Anjou ; and the precious liturgical ornaments 
which were owned by the Dukes of Burgundy and which formed 
part of the fabulous Treasure of the Order of the Golden Fleece 
founded, in 1430, by*Philippe le Bon. 

There is not room in the space of this article to give a detailed 
account of the Dutch, Flemish, German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian Schools of painting which are so admirably represented 
in the present exhibition. A rapid review, however, may prove 
of some interest to those who are looking forward to seeing this 
wonderful exhibition in London; or now, in Paris; or later, in 
New York. 

The section of paintings starts with the works of the Flemish, 
German and French masters of the XVth and XVIth centuries. 
Here are exhibited such celebrated paintings as the diptych, by 
Hugo Van der Goes (“‘Adam and Eve,” and ‘‘The Deposition 
from the Cross’); the charming study of Charles IX, by 
Frangois Clouet ; and the well-known portrait of Jane Seymour, 
third wife of Henry VIII, by Holbein. 

For those who were acquainted with the Kunsthistorisches 
before the war, the absence of any of the large masterpieces by 
Brueghel must prove a great, if yet the only, disappointment in 
the Paris exhibition. Nevertheless, it is comforting to know that 
these, while too fragile to be transported across Europe, are 
to-day in an excellent state of preservation and are being carefully 
tended pending the return and re-installation of the total collection 
in the Vienna Museum. 

If there are but two small Brueghels in the Petit Palais, one 
is compensated with a great number of outstanding works by the 
Venetian masters—Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese. There are 
no less than 15 superb paintings by Titian, nine of which are 
portraits: that of Pope Paul III being unrivalled for its masterly 
qualities and its study in psychology. Titian has been referred 
to as the creator of modern painting. This is no exaggeration 
when one studies the composition and treatment of his monu- 
mental ‘“‘Nymph and Shepherd,” or the surprising modernism 
in the dynamic line and daring colour of his unfinished ‘ ‘Tarquinius 
and Lucretia.” Tintoretto’s ‘‘Suzanna and the Elders,’’ which 
hangs in the next gallery, is, of course, one of the highlights of 
the Petit Palais exhibition. 

From the wealth of paintings of the Italian School one is led 
into a room which has been set aside for another “‘clou’’ of the 
collection, the portraits of the children of Philip IV of Spain, by 
Velasquez. All five of them are of the finest quality and are 
painted in the purest tradition of this unrivalled master of the 
brush. That of the Infante Philippe-Prosper is outstanding for 
its finesse of approach, its subtle colour orchestration, and its 
brilliant combination of childish charm and royal presence. This 
portrait—and three of the others—were presented by Philip IV 
to the Emperor Leopold I. 

The Kunsthistorisches is rich ir paintings by Rubens, thanks 
again to Leopold I, and to Marie-Therése who also proved to be 
a keen and expert collector. There are no less than 21 on view 
at the Petit Palais. These range from the imposing “Offering to 
Venus,” and such enchanting compositions as ‘‘The Park of the 
Chateau,’”’ to a number of small sketches of the finest quality, 
which tell instantly of the personal genius of Rubens. 

The last three galleries abound in innumerable treasures such 
as the five portraits by Rembrandt ; the ‘‘Forest,”” by Ruysdael ; 
the ‘Painter in his Studio,” by Vermeer; the ‘‘Woman peeling 
Potatoes,’ by Terborch; the ‘“‘Family Reunion,’’ by de Hooch 
(reproduced here) ; the self-portrait, by Goya; and two beautiful 
scenes of Venice, by Guardi. 

A record number of persons have visited the magnificent 
exhibition in Paris of the Treasures from the Museums in Vienna. 
Many times that number can look forward to seeing it elsewhere 
within the next year. 





Gallery. The whole canvas is bathed in golden light—the sweet 
blue sky is edged by pale golden clouds, which deepen gradually 
to tone in with the group below. 

That Rembrandt who rarely—almost never—used the colour 
blue, could achieve this delicate phantasy of blue and rose pink 
with its poignant personal history, makes this little masterpiece 
unique. INA M. HARROWER. 


FROM THE MUSEUMS OF VIENNA 












RECOVERED FROM OBLIVION 


LD labels on the back of the little Rembrandt we 
reproduce state that ‘it was No. 38” in Sir John Savile’s 
Collection of pictures in Rufford Abbey in 1888, and 
afterwards passed into the possession of ‘‘Sir J. Savile Lumley, 
K.C.B., Ministre de Angleterre, Bruxelles.’”’ It is now in the 
hands of a private collector. 
The painting is on an oak panel, 16} by 10} inches. Professor 
Van Puyvelde, the Director of the Royal Museum in Brussels, 
suggests that it was painted ‘‘about 1637-1640, during which 


The 
Adoration 
of the 
Shepherds. 


Rembrandt, 
1641 





time the master painted several similar subjects on small panels 
in the same style, such as ‘The Holy Family’ (Louvre), and ‘The 
Angel quitting Tobias’ (Louvre) and ‘The Visitation’ belonging 
to the Duke of Westminster.” 

But from Rembrandt’s own life, it is possible to give the 
accurate date of 1641. Rembrandt always painted scenes from 
his own life. In 1634, after the phenomenal success in Amsterdam 
of ‘“‘The Anatomy Lesson” in 1632 and some other important 
works in 1633, the guardians of the wealthy orphan, Saskia Van 
Uylenberg, whom the painter had long loved, allowed a marriage 
to take place, and Saskia became his model in scenes of gaiety 
or sorrow. 

The young couple had the misfortune to lose three children 
in infancy, but in 1641 their only surviving child Titus was born. 

This touching picture, called ‘The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,’”” commemorates the joyful event. The angel in 
celestial gold, with smiling face and arms and wings outstretched, 
swoops down from a sky of tender blue. He gently guides before 
him the three lost children, now winged like their little cherubic 
companions in the sky. 

The mantle of Saskia is of deep blue and there are faint 
touches of the sky’s blue in the infant’s clothing and also on 
the wings of the cherubs. Saskia looks fragile and was destined 
to fade out of life a year later. The man in the background is 
Rembrandt’s father, while in the kneeling figure of the young 
girl we have the first appearance of Heinricke van Stoffels, who, 
on Saskia’s death, took charge of the household. 

Various utensils, a shepherd’s staff and jug, and a small boy 
with adog fill up the foreground. The same boy and dog appear in 
Rembrandt’s later ‘‘Adoration of the Shepherds” in the National 

(Continued at foot of preceding column) 





A CHELSEA VASE IN AUSTRALIA 


BY WILLIAM KING 


HE important vase illustrated in Figs. I and II is the Catalogues and the Fable Painter, Part II,” in the course of 
property of Mrs. C. Milnes, of Melbourne, Australia. It | which he reproduced in facsimile part of the unique copy of the 
bears the gold anchor mark and, although I have not had Chelsea factory sale catalogue of 1761, at that time in his own 
the pleasure of seeing the original, is quite obviously a genuine _ collection ; it is now the property of Mr. A. G. Lewis, of New 
specimen of XVIIIth century Chelsea porcelain. From analogy York. From it I quote two entries :— 
with the object illustrated in Fig. V, its height would appear to “SecoNnD Day’s SALE. Friday, May 1, 1761 


Figs. 
I and II. 
Two views 


Collection 
Mrs. C. 
Milnes, of 
Melbourne, 
Australia 


Figs. III and 
IV (below). 
Engravings 

after 

J. F. de Troy 

British 
Museum 


Fig. V (right, 
below). 
Chelsea Vase 


Lady Ludlow 
Collection 





be about 9.4 inches. Mrs. Milnes’s vase has the crimson or “72 A most beautiful vase and cover of the fine crimson 


claret-colour ground that is characteristic of the factory, and it is 
adorned with rich gilding; on one side is a panel painted in 
colours with the subject of David and Bath-sheba ; on the reverse 
are birds in gold. 

In Apo.to for July, 1941 (Vol. XXXIV, pp. 15-19), Major 


ground, richly decorated with ornament, and groupes of gold 
birds, curiously enamelled with the histories of Susanna and the 
two elders after Detroy. 

“73 Ditto of equal beauty, enamelled with the history of 
King David and Bathsheba, after Detroy.”’ 





W. H. Tapp, M.C., published an article, “‘Chelsea China Factory From Thieme and Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden 
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A CHELSEA VAS 


Kiinstler (1939), Vol. XXXIII, p. 441, it appears that Jean 
Francois de Troy (b. 1679, d. 1752) painted a pair of pictures 
with the subjects of Bath-sheba and Susanna ; they were originally 
pendants, but the lapse of years has separated them, and the 
former is now—or it might be safer to say was in 1939—in the 
Museum of Angers, the latter in the Museum of Rouen. Engrav- 
ings of them, from the Print Room of the British Museum, are 
reproduced in Figs. III and IV. 

The only similar objects known to the present writer are a 
pair of vases in the collection of the late Lady Ludlow, one of 
which is illustrated in Fig. V, from the reproduction in Mr. 
Arthur Hayden’s sumptuous volume, Old English Porcelain, the 
Lady = pg Collection (1932), pl. 91. The vases are thus 
described: ‘“‘No. 197. Pair of oviform two-handled vases and 
covers, upon circular bases, painted with oval-shaped panels, 
with subject ‘Susannah and the Elders,’ enclosed by heavily gilt 
borders upon a mottled ruby-colour ground ; the reverse panels 
are enriched with finely chased peacocks and other birds on 
branches. Gold Anchor mark. Height, 114 inches.’’ Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Hayden leaves it open to doubt whether the 
decoration on both vases is identical ; he seems to imply that it 
is, but Mr. W. Leslie Perkins, who contributed the introduction 
to Mr. Hayden’s book, agrees with me that this is highly unlikely 
and that it is more probable that Lady Ludlow’s second vase 
was decorated with the subject of Bath-sheba. The Lady Ludlow 
collection is at present in store, so that it is impossible for the 
moment to settle this question, but enough has, I hope, been 
said to show that Mrs. Milnes’s vase, even if it may have lost its 
original cover, is an unusually fine and rare example of Chelsea 
porcelain of about 1761. 
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WORCESTER AND LIMEHOUSE 
Dear Sir, 

As a collector and lover of old Worcester porcelain, I was 
very interested in the informative article contributed by Mr. 
C. W. Dyson Perrins, F.S.A., in the March, 1947, publication. 
The link with Limehouse prompts me to write to give information 
which may not be generally known to students of English ceramics. 

Just past Limehouse Church, Commercial Road, is Three 
Colts Street. Near the end of this street there is a builder’s yard ; 
set in a wall is an old doorway and canopy bearing a brass plate 
stating that it is the original doorway and canopy of the old 
Limehouse dated 1705. This, I think, is of great interest to 
collectors and students as probably being the only visible surviving 
part of the manufactory of Limehouse ware. True, the date 
quoted is earlier than the manufactory, which is described as 
being near Dick Shore. The site of the builder’s depot is by 
the river and I think it is reasonably safe to assume that the 
manufactory was built on the site of the old limekiln ; possibly 
one of your readers knows the site of the kiln, which is of course 
an earlier period. The canopy and doorway are in a fair state 
of preservation, but some attention is necessary, and it would 
be a great pity if this relic of ceramic history was allowed to spoil. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Editor, Francis E. BurrELL, Finchley, N.3. 
APOLLO. 


CouNTY CERAMIC CIRCLES 


Collectors wishing to join local circles have written from 
Hampshire, Nottinghamshire, Northumberland, Durham, Bath 
and Southampton; others in these districts or elsewhere are 
invited to send their names and addresses with a note of their 
“leanings” to the Editor, APoLLo, Mundesley-on-Sea, Norwich, 
Norfolk. 


FIREARMS 


G. W. C-M. (Cookham). The firm of Deane, Adams and 
Deane were one of the foremost makers of revolving pistols 
round about the middle of the XIXth century. Adams devised 
and patented a percussion cap revolver with self-cocking action 
which proved very successful and was in general use amongst 
British officers in the Crimean War. Revolvers of this period, 
though not subject to the provisions of the Firearms Law, are 
of negligible value unless they are in mint condition in their 
original case, complete with all accessories. They arouse more 
interest in the U.S.A. than in England where there are very few 
collectors of such relatively modern arms. 


E 
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IN AUSTRALIA 


SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 
14. ‘The Bubble Reputation”’ 


NE had imagined that the ertswhile sport of debunking 

the Victorians had now given place to an almost dangerous 
enthusiasm for them and all their works from hair styles 

to philosophy, and it may be that the recent publication of Admiral 
Sir William James’ book The Order of Release was not really an 
attack upon Ruskin so much as a defence of Effie, who changed 
partners to such good effect in an age when such a change was 
much more rare than it is to-day. By publishing six hundred 
or so letters between the various parties he has succeeded in 
exploding anew this century-old scandal. His endeavour is 
plain: it is to show that Effie was a good wife as wives go, but 
like many another she went; and that this was all Ruskin’s fault. 
Or at least the fault of Ruskin’s parents. from whom he inherited 
not only a comfortable fortune but an exceedingly uncomfortable 
number of inhibitions and complexes at that time unlisted by 
Sigmund Freud. One unfortunate fact is that Ruskin’s own 
trump card in this protracted game is a letter explaining every- 
thing still tied up by his wish in the Bodleian and not to be given 
its order of release until fifty years after his death. Having a 
theory that such explanations never explain, I doubt whether 
this will do anything more than start the whole quarrel afresh. 
Anyway, the admiral has strategically got his broadside in first. 
Mr. Howard Whitehouse, that lifelong champion of Ruskin, 
who put at least some of his teaching into practice at Bembridge 
School, returned the fire from the luncheon table of the Ruskin 
Society ; and as I write the air is full of the smell of gunpowder. 

Here and there a voice is raised amid the din regretting that 
this irrelevant gossip about the most intimate aspects of the lives 
of these people should be raked over thus. Our concern with 
Ruskin is with the man at his desk and at the rostrum, not in 
his bedroom ; our interest in Millais is in his pictures rather than 
with his relationship to his friend’s wife. 

Certainly Millais was one of those rare people who have been 
born under lucky stars. The adoring Ruskins systematically 
spoiling their handsome son were harsh parents compared to 
Millais pére et mére prostrate before their golden-headed boy. 
He was born to be President of the Royal Academy, to be knighted, 
and duly buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His life was one 
triumphal march. Whether we glimpse him as the ringletted 
twelve-year-old swooping off prizes at the Academy Schools and 
earning the adoration of young Holman Hunt ; as the arch-rebel 
of the Pre-Raphaelite movement which was born in his rooms 
in the parental home ; or as the full-blown P.R.A. getting opulent 
prices and coveted commissions ; the picture is always the same. 
That he added the beautiful Effie to his train is an inevitable 
part of the composition. Even Ruskin stood no chance in the 
path of this juggernaut of success. Nor did the scandal cause 
it to swerve, though the mid-Victorian era treated such things 
very differently from our age where they have reached a kind 
of seductio ad absurdum. In a word Millais got away with it as 
he did with all else. 

Perhaps the most fascinating tailpiece to the present chapter 
of the affair is supplied by a certain Mr. Waspe, who writes to 
a contemporary : 

“TI read your review of ‘The Private Life of Mrs. Ruskin’ 

[sic] by Admiral James. I believe the admiral is the original 

of ‘Bubbles.’ I was first footman to Lord James of Hereford 

for three years nearly fifty years ago, and I can remember 
young James, then a good-looking young chap, visiting his 
lordship. His lordship was a dear old gentleman over 
seventy and one of the cleverest men of his day, but I heard 

Lady Sassoon make him feel small at a dinner party . . .” 
We will draw a line over the ancient chestnut wherewith Lady 
Sassoon flummoxed the “dear old gentleman” and thank this 
perfect footman for his reminder that the gallant admiral is 
none other than that “‘Bubbles’” whose boyish beauty once urged 
us to use Pears Soap, and incidentally brought a few extra thou- 
sands into grandpapa Millais’ already well-filled coffers. But, if 
a tailpiece can bear a tailpiece, we would add the solemn editorial 
comment appended to the ex-footman’s epistle. After confirming 
the ‘“‘Bubbles’’ connection, it states : 

“Lord James of Hereford, previously Sir Henry James, was 

Mr. Gladstone’s Attorney-General and subsequently became 

an eminent Liberal Unionist. He should not be confused 

with Henry James, author of ‘The Turn of the Screw’.” 
To get things quite clear, may I say: nor with Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” 
who was quite another person, and not in the same class at all. 








AN EPOCH OF ARTISTIC 
FULFILMENT 

GOTHIC ENGLAND. A Survey of 
National Culture. By John Harvey. 
(Batsford. 215.) 


HE glories of the English national 


| i and the “summer of our 


inheritance, 

artistic achievement,” which Mr. Harvey 
so ably surveys in his recent book, must 
assuredly reawaken a pride and a joy which 
by the many, perhaps, has been too long 
neglected and unrealised. Not only, however, 
is it the aim of this book to return to its 
rightful position the period of the mature 
Gothic, but in addition, and with admirable 
dexterity, by tracing the vicissitudes of 
political and social history with their conse- 
quent effect on art, to offer an enlightening 
analogy of an era of emergency and 
depression comparable with those of the 
present times. 

For this attractive and exhaustive study, 
there has been employed a high degree of 
scholarship, and a keenly developed aesthetic 
perception, so that the selection of the large 
number of magnificent photographs must be 
especially commended; a full plate colour 
reproduction of Henry VII's chapel from 
Ackermann’s ‘“‘Westminster Abbey” being of 
particularly lovely tones. The extensive bibliography classified 
according to subject, the full annotation of the chapters, and the 
carefully worked out key of the date and names of the English 
artists of the period serve to clarify the way for the student and 
serious reader, and to dispel the false notion of anonymity held 
hitherto by the specialists. 

Although giving to architecture its just pre-eminence, there is 
covered here the as equally important schools of English Gothic 
sculpture and carpentry, painting, poetry and music, with 
generous reference to such of the minor arts as glass-painting, 
illumination and embroidery. The stage is set by two intro- 
ductory chapters, in which are summarised the general world 
conditions under which art has flourished or declined during the 
centuries, with a narrowing of the theme towards the national 
art in England, the development of Gothic, and all that is included 
in the later phase which is known more widely as the Perpendicular 
style. In this, the purpose was that of a unifying factor co- 
ordinating the parts into an organic whole. Mannerism was 
taking the place of the previous bias towards natural form, and 
the demand for larger churches occasioned by the new humanism 
in the revival of religion by St. Francis of Assisi, with the 
resultant problem of wider spaces, called forth a highly specialised 
system of vaulting, culminating with the innovation of the fan- 
vault, and the development of the timber hammer-beam roof 
truss. 

Conditions that were favourable for this flowering of Gothic 
art were the outcome of the unification of the nation by Edward I, 
and the culture of the Plantagenet Royal Line. Mr. Harvey then 
proceeds to review with just appreciation and interest the absorbing 
subject of the development of the Cathedral spires and towers 
(also of the varying chapels and parish churches), crystallising his 
argument in the spire of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, with 
the interesting, and possibly provoking, comment that it was the 
symbol of an age which he counts in beauty as being second not 
even to that of Pericles in Athens. Treatment of vaults, roofs, 
cloisters, gate-houses, colleges and domestic buildings follow in 
succession, with emphasis laid upon the colour of the mediaeval 
church as produced by the stained-glass and mural paintings, the 
exquisite craftsmanship of the plate and goldsmith’s work, and 
of the work in alabaster. As an example of the latter, and to 
which attention should be called, is an illustration of a small panel 
portraying the Annunciation with uttermost grace and symmetry. 
It forms part of a priest’s tomb belonging to the middle of the 
XVth century in Wells Cathedral. 

Despite the setback incurred by the opening of the war with 
France in the years about 1350, and the involved economic 
difficulties, Gothic art attained to its zenith of perfection in the 


Timber roof, c. 1460. 
carvings. 
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NEEDHAM MARKET CHURCH, SUFFOLK 


Showing hammer-beam supports and angel 
An illustration from John Harvey’s Gothic England 


second half of the century under Richard II, whose own 
personality was largely responsible. To this most brilliant period 
belong such works as St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, the 
steeple of Salisbury Cathedral, the Virgin and Child of Winchester 
College, and the Wilton Diptych, whilst the names of its exponents 
include those of Henry Yevele, William Wynford, Hugh Herland, 
Master Hugh of St. Albans, Gilbert Prince, Chaucer, Gower and 
Langland. For music, it was the age in which was rooted the 
counter-point and chordal harmony of Bach and Mozart. 

Succeeding the death of Richard II, a depression, resulting 
from the years of war, and which was indeed part of a wider and 
more general European relapse, humbled England to what must 
be taken as the lowest ebb of her artistic life. From this there 
was no sound or lasting recovery, and although Mr. Harvey, with 
subtle delineation, brings to notice the short-lived revivals and 
brave attempts for such, the decline moved steadily towards its 
subjugation under foreign influence to be seen in Tudor Gothic. 
Mediaeval society was in the process of being destroyed, men no 
longer held an unquestioning faith, and the demand for master 
artists diminished rapidly. 

There wre, however, the exceptions, particularly in music 
and architecture. As Mr. Harvey observes in his final word, 
music, on account of its being the most abstract of the arts, and 
least bound by physical necessities, developed far more slowly. 
Thus the flowering, compared with that of Chaucer’s poetry, 
came a generation later, under the greatest of mediaeval composers, 
John Dunstable, and was given permanency with the foundation 
of the Chapel Royal by Henry V. In connection with the 
abstract nature of music and its slow development, it may not be 
out of place to point to the analogy in human psychology. For 
all those who are interested and concerned directly with the 
development of the individual, there is here a resemblance which 
it may be well to take into consideration. 


The reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV and Henry VII, saw 
respectively the building of Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, Eltham Palace, and the 
glories of Bath Abbey and Henry VII’s chapel at Westminster. 
In conclusion, Mr. Harvey gives a general reflection on the period 
of English Gothic, stressing the transcendent Faith and mental 
flexibility which was its cause, and with timely warning, the 
continuous war conditions which brought its downfall. In short, 
“Sad and disiliusioned by previous poverty and war it may have 
been, but it rose triumphant over its weaknesses in its swan-song, 
wherein God was glorified by means of works seldom equalled 
and never surpassed by men’s hands.” 


FRANCES PAuL. 
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Portraits of Richard 
Parkes Bonington 


BY HENRY C. HALI 


S a general rule, and quite 
naturally, it is the works of 
any famous artist that matter, 


either during or after his lifetime, and 
personal items regarding his looks or 
general appearance, his personality, or 
what manner of man he was, are of 
minor importance at all times, accen- 
tuated as time slips away. Of certain 
artists of the early English school, apart 
from their paintings we may know few 
details of their personal appearance. 
The works they left behind, dates of 
birth and death, their contributions to 
art, and little else counts. But as fame 
increases so does the public wish to 
know what kind of man the artist was. 

One such artist is Richard Parkes 
Bonington, who was born at Arnold, 
Nottingham, in 1802, and died in 
London in 1828. His career as an 
artist was short, brilliant and meteoric, 
and though a painter of some of the 
world’s masterpieces, he was not what 
might be termed really famous during 





PORTRAITS IN OILS 


his life of twenty-six vears. He was Fig. I. By Mrs. Margaret Carpenter. Fig. II. Attributed a self-portrait. 


known as an artist of most exceptional 
powers and outstanding merit, but it 
was not until the last years of his short 
life that his works were genuinely and fully appreciated, and it 
was some years after he died that his real genius was recognised 
throughout the world, and collectors began to seek his works, 
readily paying much enhanced prices for pictures of his, many of 
which had sold at Christie’s shortly after his death for comparatively 
moderate amounts. Small wonder, then, that as the years went by 
and his fame increased enormously, a much deeper interest was 
manifested in this remarkable young artist, and every scrap of 
evidence and information was eagerly searched for concerning his 
life, his personality, and his looks. 

From those portraits of him that do exist. and from information 
gathered by the few who knew and wrote of him. voting Bonington 





Reproduced by kind permission of 
National Portrait Gallery 





Reproduced by kind permission of 
Nottingham Castle Art Gallery 


was more than good looking, and might almost be counted hand- 
some. Of a retiring disposition and constitutionally delicate, he 
has been described as tall and of a slim build. His long aesthetic 
face was “‘of the fine English type’ bearing always ‘‘an expression 
that was never anything but melancholy.” He was blessed with 
clear-cut, well-balanced features, a shock of brown wavy hair, 
expressive eyes believed to be blue or grey, and a fair complexion. 
A charm of manner above the average, graced with an air of dignity 
made up a quiet but vivid personality. One of his bodily charac- 
teristics that might be mentioned as distinctive were his sloping 
shoulders. All, or most of these personal features will be recognised 
in the portraits of him here reproduced. Many so-called portraits 
of Bonington have been brought 
to light from time to time, but 
few of these can be considered 
authentic or definite with any 
degree of certainty. Some may 
or may not have been portraits of 
Bonington, butalarge proportion 
have been classed among the 
latter. In this short article an 
attempt has been made to bring 
together some of what may be 
considered authentic or more 
lifelike, so that they may be 
compared carefully and judged 
on their merits. 

The first portrait, and quite 
the best known to the general 
public, is that in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, painted 
by Mrs. Margaret Carpenter 
(Fig. I). This is a full-face 


Fig. III. Water-colour. 
Attributed a self-portrait 


Fig. IV. Oils. 
Artist unknown 


In private collections. 
Reproduced by permission of 
owners 








APOLLO 


portrait in oils, but is not dated, and is likely to have been painted 
after Bonington’s death. It was first engraved in mezzotint in 
1831 by J. P. Quilly, and this may give a clue to the year it 
was executed, and it was not exhibited at the Suffolk Street 
Galleries until 1833. Mrs. Carpenter was the daughter of Andrew 
Geddes, the portrait painter, and wife of W. H. Carpenter, who 
was Keeper of Prints at the British Museum. So it is possible she 
might have known Bonington by sight, and painted this portrait later 
from memory. Mrs. Carpenter herself was an artist and portrait 
painter of some distinction, and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
for many years. In any case this portrait is accepted as an excellent 
likeness, though Delacroix, who knew Bonington so well, was not 
of that opinion. It shows Bonington with dark brown hair, blue-grey 
eyes, the long face and well-balanced features, and the sloping 
shoulders. He wears a coat of very dark grey with a black velvet 
collar, a black neckcloth, over which is a coloured narrow silk tie 
tied in a knot. He appears more robust-looking than he is generally 
believed to have been, for he suffered from consumption for some 
years before his death. The portrait is also a little idealistic in 
character. Mr. J. G. Laing, Nottingham, whose father was ac- 
quainted with the Carpenter family, has a similar version of this 
picture in the form of a water-colour drawing also painted by 
Mrs. Carpenter, and this is signed and dated 1834. There is 
another full-face portrait in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, a 
pencil drawing on yellowish paper which bears the signature of 
Alexander Colin, Bonington’s artist friend, as well as being signed 
in the left-hand corner “R. P. Bonington.’’ From this drawing 
Colin made a lithograph reproduction in 1829, the year after 
Bonington’s death. 

Probably the next best known to the public is the one attributed 
as a self-portrait (Fig. II). Painted in oils on canvas, this painting 
was for many years in the collection of the Hon. Evan Charteris, 
and now hangs in the Nottingham Castle Art Gallery. Accepting 
it as a self-portrait, Bonington shows himself with a high forehead, 
hair brushed upwards, so dark as to be nearly black, eyes blue and 
a very fair complexion, a narrow face with a more alert expression 
than usual, and again the sloping shoulders. He is wearing a very 
dark brown coat and a black cravat. This is a striking picture 
and no doubt an excellent likeness, but, like all his other portraits 
with the one exception perhaps of that by Mrs. Carpenter, it has 
been challenged, though accepted for many years as authentic and 
true to life. At least one critic has doubted it being a portrait of 
Bonington. When it is compared with that by Mrs. Carpenter, 
the differences are so great in appearance as to give the impression 
that they may not be portraits of the same man. And yet there is 
considerable evidence that it is Bonington, though differing so 
much from other portraits. In Dubuisson’s book on the life of 
Bonington it is reproduced and referred to as “‘probably by himself.”’ 

The third picture reproduced here is a small unfinished water- 
colour drawing, which, like Fig. II, has been attributed, and 
possibly may be, a self-portrait. This depicts Bonington working at 
his easel in his studio, with palette in hand and a spare paint brush 
held between his lips. It follows all the usual characteristics of 
other portraits, dark wavy hair somewhat ruffled, blue eyes, and 
the narrow face and features shown in profile, and here the resem- 
blance to the one by Mrs. Carpenter is most marked. An exquisite 
piece of work delicately handled, and obviously unfinished, only 
the head and shoulders being coloured, the remainder sketched in 
pencil. Bonington is wearing his usual type of coat, in a light 
buff-coloured material, with bright blue neckerchief, the shading 
in the background being blends of blue and purple. Painted on 
hand-made paper of his date and period, he appears to be about 
twenty years of age, and it is distinctive as showing the artist at 
work on one of his own paintings. 

The last portrait in this series (Fig. IV) is a small painting in 
oils on a wood panel, nearly full face, and shows us a younger 
Bonington. Painted probably about the year 1820 by an uniden- 
tified artist, it presents him when a youth of 17 or 18 years of age, 
with again the true Bonington shoulders, his wavy brown hair just 
a shade lighter, steady blue eyes with a faraway look in them, and 
a fair complexion fit for a young girl. A delightful study of great 
charm, this revealing portrait gives some hint of the genius to be. 
Here is the finely-drawn, keenly sensitive face, with the look “‘never 
anything but melancholy” rather more pronounced. A fine example 
of the portrait painter’s art, and signs are not lacking of it having 
been painted from life. The details of the wearing apparel, the cut 
and style of his nearly black jacket, light grey waistcoat and open 
shirt front, his gold chain, and light buff trousers, all give the final 
touches of a lifelike picture. If a casting vote had to be given for 
the most characteristic and true-to-life delineation of Bonington, 
this might well secure it. 


Tue OLD PRETENDER 
Sir, 

In your interesting account of the portrait of the Old Pretender 
now on view at Messrs. Leggatt’s Gallery, the suggestion is 
offered that it was painted just before 1715. But it is the picture 
of a boy rather than a young man; and a label pasted on the 
frame bears the inscription : 

Peint a St. Germain en Laye 
par Francois de Troy 
en 1704. 
This label does not seem contemporary with the painting but may 
have been affixed at the time when the Stuart portraits were 
shipped to England and Scotland. 

In 1704 James Francis was 16. His father had died in 1701 
and he was beginning to feel his own importance. Francois 
de Troy was well established at the Court of St. Germain at this 
earlier date, for he had painted the young prince there a few 
years before—the portrait now in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, which depicts a boy of 13 or 14. 

I don’t suppose that an exact date can be given for the ship- 
ment of the portraits to the Jacobite families, but they were 
probably moved at some time before the Court of St. Germain 
had become unsettled, and finally broken up, owing to the con- 
tinued pressure brought on the French Government for the 
removal of the Pretender from France. He had in fact found 
his position there untenable before the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 
and had withdrawn to Lorraine ; and in the following year the 
Duke of Lorraine was requested to dismiss him from his territory. 

It seems to me that the date on the label is probably correct ; 
but it would be interesting to have opinions drawn from the 
portrait itself. In 1704 the artist was 59, and his manner at 
different periods of his life may help towards a conclusion. 


Allan Bank, I am, Sir, 
Graham Road, Yours respectfully, 
Great Malvern. A. B. Ramsay. 
28th Jan., 1948. 
Ss s Ss 


COVER PLATE 


One of the sensations of the Cleaned Picture Exhibition at 
the National Gallery has been the partially-treated flower study 
by Jan van Huysum, that most esteemed of the Dutch flower 
painters. It has been pointed out that the beauty of the picture 
largely depends upon the brilliance of colour—especially the 
blue of the convolvulus—at the very heart of the composition. 

Remembering that Jan was the pupil of his father, Justus van 
Huysum, who lived from 1659 to 1716, it is of supreme interest 
to-day to see a work by the older artist which reveals that he 
stands little, if at all, behind his brilliant son. The ‘Flowers in 
a Vase,”’ at present in the possession of Messrs. Koetser and 
showing at their Duke Street Gallery, might well be taken for a 
work by Jan, were it not that it definitely bears the signature of 
Justus. There is the favourite convolvulus deep blue at the 
centre; the assembling of the high tones at this focal point ; 
the elaborate carved vase; the exquisite arrangement. Justus 
van Huysum in this work has set himself an interesting study in 
chiaroscuro by lighting his subject from one side and setting it 
in a niche so that the leaves and flowers on the left are silhouetted 
light against dark, and those on the right are dark against light. 

hen one recalls the value put upon his son’s work where the 
light background was used it becomes of no small importance to 
see this experiment. The exhibition of this large work—it is 
34 inches wide and 39 deep—should redirect our attention to 
the position of Justus van Huysum in the story of Dutch art, 
for he has suffered a little by being overshadowed by Berchem 
who taught him, and the son whom he taught. He was not only 
a flower painter but a master of landscape, seapieces, animal 
studies and even battle pieces. His very versatility may have 
worked against his rightful recognition, for his flowers and fruit 
have always been accepted as his best work, and this fine study 
is one of the happiest of them. 
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Pre-war copies of APOLLO can be had of the Publisher, 
APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. Twelve 
copies picked at random for £2 2s. Copies for selected subjects 
from 3s. 6d. to 10s. according to scarcity. 
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BY STANLEY W. FISHER 


URING the latter half of the XVIIIth century two 

flourishing porcelain works existed in the Severn 

Valley, the one at Caughley, near Bridgnorth, in Shrop- 
shire, and the other at Worcester, 20 miles downstream. 
Both began at a time when there was a great demand for the 
products of the new English factories which strove so valiantly, 
and, it may be said, successfully, to imitate Chinese porcelain. 
During the succeeding years the latter has risen from strength 
to strength to attain its present fame and the attraction its 
wares offer to discriminating collectors, whereas the former 
has completely disappeared. This may be one reason why the 
porcelain made at Caughley has always been neglected by 
the collector, and furthermore why it has been, and indeed 
still is, so often attributed to its Worcester rival. This 
undoubted injustice applies more, perhaps, to porcelain 
decorated in underglaze blue than to polychrome wares, 
because the former was made, as at Worcester, in enormous 
quantities in an endeavour to meet the demand for cheap, 
artistic, durable porcelain for domestic use, whereas Caughley 
porcelain painted in overglaze enamels was made in much 
smaller quantities, and is usually sufficiently characteristic to 
prevent its being easily mistaken for Worcester. I make no 
apology, therefore, for confining my remarks to “blue and 
white”’ ware. 

Caughley or, as it is sometimes called, Salopian porcelain 
is that made on the Caughley Estate near Broseley, in Shrop- 
shire. Little is known of the beginnings of the factory or 
of its earliest wares, except that they were probably earthen- 
ware, though of this there is no proof apart from the fact 
that a class of earthenware exists which is similar in many 
respects to the porcelain made later. It began in 1751, 
probably in competition with the Worcester factory, and due 
to the realization that the necessary raw materials were easily 
and cheaply to hand. In 1772, however, the then manager, 
Mr. Gallimore, was succeeded by his son-in-law, Thomas 
Turner, and under his capable direction the factory quickly 

- attained success and fame. 

Thomas Turner has never received the full recognition 
that is undoubtedly his due. He possessed qualities that 
uplift him into the company of famous master potters whose 








SALOPIAN BLUE AND WHITE PORCELAIN 





names are household words: Spode and Wedgwood, 
Wall and Duesbury. He was a skilful painter and a 
designer above the average, an efficient engraver anda 
good business man, a perfect combination of the artist 





Figs. I and II (above). HAN- 
COCK “MILKMAID” pat- 
tern in underglaze blue 
TURNER’S “FISHERMAN” 
pattern with typical Caughley 
border 


Figs. III and IV. “SPARROW- 
BEAK” cream jug with printed 
decoration 
Typical CAUGHLEY teapot 
with printed pattern in Oriental 
style used at both factories 








Figs. Vand VI. “SPARROW-BEAK” 
cream jugs with printed decoration 


Fig. VII (on right). HANCOCK 

“PARROT AND FRUIT” pattern on 

“Cabbage Leaf” jug similar to those 
made at Worcester 


Fig. VIII (below). Powder blue painted 
decoration 


Fig. IX, a, b and c. CAUGHLEY 
cups and saucers with printed decora- 
tion 











and the artisan, with an “infinite capacity 
for taking pains.” The story of the steps 
taken by him in the reconstruction of the 
factory have been related elsewhere; he 
enlarged and rebuilt, and, as was the usual 
custom, he opened a London warehouse in 
which to auction his products. From that 
time until the sale of the premises to Coal- 
port in 1799 porcelain of fine quality was 
produced, fine enough to be mistaken for 
Worcester, and certainly in very large 
quantities. 

The marked similarity between the 
Caughley and Worcester porcelains, especi- 
ally when printed in underglaze blue, has 
considerable connection with the traffic 
which existed between the two factories, a 
trafic which was referred to by Jewitt, 
who, writing in 1883, said that printing was 
done at Caughley for the Worcester factory. 
The objection to this statement has been 
made that Turner’s secession from Worcester 
(which will be referred to later) would have 
left ill-feeling behind, and so prevented any 
such co-operation. Such an objection will 
not hold water, however, since the account 
books of the Chamberlain factory at Wor- 
cester afford clear proof of considerable 
business between the factories. Indeed, a 
close study of these books and of porcelain 
from Worcester and Caughley shows that 
numerous classes of porcelain owe some part 
of their manufacture to both places. Briefly, 
we find porcelain made at Caughley and 
decorated at Chamberlain’s factory, some to 
be sold as Worcester, and some returned to 
Caughley ; porcelain made and decorated 
at Caughlevy and sold by Chamberlain, either 








SALOPIAN BLUE AND WHITE 


Fig. X. Printed “CORN- 
FLOWER” pattern on 
moulded plate of a style 
much favoured at Worcester. 
Typical Caughley painted 


rim 
Fig. XI. A dated mug 
with painted ‘‘ CORN- 


FLOWER” pattern 


as received or with added decoration ; Caughley porcelain 
printed there and finished at Flight’s factory at Wor- 
cester, as proved by pieces bearing both the Caughley 
“disguised numeral” and a Flight’s printed mark ; and, 
lastly, Worcester porcelain made either at Flight’s or 
Chamberlain’s and printed at Caughley. 

The bulk of the Caughley or Salopian blue and white 
ware was printed. Thomas Turner was a pupil of the 
famous Robert Hancock of Worcester, whence he came 
to take over his Caughley managership, and it follows that 
many of the designs which he made during his training 
would be used at both factories, an added explanation 
of the fact that similar decoration is to be found on both 
porcelains. At his own factory he introduced various 
patterns which are seldom, if ever, found on Worcester 
porcelain. The most famous of these is the so-called 
“willow pattern,” which was at one time attributed to 
one of his pupils, Thomas Minton of Stoke. The 
existence of copper plates of several versions of this 
design bearing the initials T.T. in the margin would 
seem to refute this legend, however, and there was also, 
a few years ago at any rate, a service in the possession 
of one of Turner’s descendants partly composed of 
Chinese porcelain and partly of Salopian porcelain, all 
decorated in the identical Oriental “willow pattern”’ 
manner. Then there is the “Broseley dragon” or “blue 
dragon”’ pattern, another adaptation of a common Chinese 
motif, which is also found in painted form on Worcester 
and Lowestoft wares. The “‘fisherman”’ pattern (Fig. II) 
is an adaptation of a Chinese water scene, and includes 
a fishing boat with spread sail, fishermen, and a duck; 
the original plate of this design bears the initials T.T. 
in its margin. Another design which would appear to 
be Turner’s work, though not identified by his initials, 
is a group of flower sprays radiating from a central large 
apple (Fig. III). A characteristic of all his engraving 
appears to be the use of a peculiar sort of shading, 
executed in parallel lines, almost as if drawn with a 
ruler. As might be expected from what has been said, 
many prints are common to the two factories, including 
bouquets of flowers in Meissen style, with moss rose and 
flying moths ; Hancock prints originally intended to be 
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executed in overglaze enamel but adapted for underglaze 
blue, such as the “parrot and fruit” (Fig. VII) and the 
“milkmaid” (Fig. I) ; the “pheasant’’ pattern in various 
forms (Figs. [Xb and V); a pattern of small scattered 
flowers which includes a large cornflower (Figs. X and 
XI); a group of pseudo-Oriental figures in a garden 
(Fig. [Xa); a vase of flowers above a zigzag fence ; 


and various borders, most of which include some 
form of Chinese diaper, a key pattern and stylised butter- 
flies and moths, often similar in style to those found on 
Zachariah Barnes’s Liverpool wares. A fact to be 
remembered is that Hancock left Worcester for Caughley 
in 1774, and doubtless he took his copper plates, or at 
any rate his designs, with him. 

Many Caughley productions are decorated in a vivid 
tone of violet blue which would appear to have been a 
discovery of Turner, and which is not, to my knowledge, 
to be found on any other porcelain. Certain landscape 
prints in European style were commonly rendered in 
this colour (Fig. VI). I believe it to be a characteristic 
of the later wares of the factory, at a time when Turner, 
always progressive, had made a tour of the French 
factories. This was in 1780, and his visit was followed 
by the introduction of copies of French designs, notably 
from Chantilly. 

Though printed decoration is more usually found on 
blue and white Caughley, a considerable amount of blue 
painting was carried out, again in Worcester style, and 
indistinguishable from it. A form of powder blue 
decoration, however, is characteristic, in which a large 
central white reserve is decorated with a rock and flowers 
in Oriental style, and has radiating from it six rectangular 
reserves filled with Oriental diaper, flowers and symbols. 
This design was largely used on fluted dessert services 
(Fig. VIII). A notable characteristic of much of the 
blue and white is the painting of a poorly-defined blue 
rim on mugs, bowls, saucer dishes, etc. (Figs. VI, X 
and XJ). 

What then, should be the guide in the differentiation 
between the blue and white porcelain of Worcester and 
Caughley, since decoration and form are so alike? In 
the first place, the pastes, though both of steatitic 








composition, are yet different. The Caughley paste appears 
muddier, and gives a straw-coloured or even orange 
reaction by transmitted light, whereas that of Worcester 
shows greenish or white, a difference due in all pro- 
bability to the amount of bluing in the paste. The 
glaze is never so clear on Caughley specimens, and has 
an uneven surface as compared with the mirror-like 
appearance of the perfect Worcester glaze. Footrims 
are usually, though by no means invariably, rectangular 
in section on Caughley, and bluntly triangular on Wor- 
cester pieces. Speaking generally, Caughley potting is 
almost as good as Worcester, but its occasional obvious 
inferiority will sometimes provide the deciding clue. 
The marks are of considerable help. The so-called 
“disguised numerals” were never used at Worcester, and 
the presence of such a mark is proof that the piece 
bearing it was decorated, if not made, at Caughley. 
The crescent was used at both factories, but the block 
capital letter C, the S, with or without a cross, and the 
impressed word SALOPIAN, were confined to Caughley. 
Simulated Chinese characters were used at both factories. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


GLASS NOTES No. 7. Collected and compiled by Messrs. 

ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD. Price 4s. 

The promise last year by Messrs. Arthur Churchill Ltd. to 
make their publication an annual one has so far been fulfilled 
and the 1947 publication of forty pages and a score of illustrations 
makes a valuable addition to our library on glass. 

Bearing in mind the name of the compilers we are tempted 
to suggest that never was so much contained in so small a space 
for so many. There is something for everybody; from notes 
on Captain Horridge’s paper on the Jacobite emblems which will 
appeal to the wealthy collector to a complete classification of the 
air-twist glasses with prices attached to each variety which will 
be of interest to the collector of modest means. 

We are glad to have this classification, based as it must be 
on a mass of specimens beyond the scope of the individual 
collector. Interest in glasses is stimulated by an increase in 
knowledge of them and for this reason we trust that the classi- 
fication will be extended to other types of glasses. 

Here and there paragraphs of unusual interest have been 
taken from some of the earlier numbers of Glass Notes, copies 
of which are now no longer available. 

The notes on two signed Greenwood glasses in stippled 
engraving are of great interest. Greenwood, however, did not 
always employ stippling, for some of his earlier work was in 
linear style only. It is thought that his association with painters 
who made mezzotints gave him the idea of stippling, although 
the method had previously been employed by Anna Roemers. 

In “Problem for 1948,”" we venture to suggest that “‘locate”’ 
would have been a better word to use than “discover” ; some of 
the glasses mentioned are not unknown. For example, a facet 
stem wine with a domed foot is illustrated in Rare English Glasses 
by Bles, page 265. On the other hand, the list might easily be 
extended ; a colour twist with a folded foot or a knopped facet 
stem wine with a folded foot is equally as rare as any of the other 
glasses on the list. E.M.E. 


GLAass 

J.S.B. (Cambridge). Glass goblet, 
pattern, lower waisted portion facetted. 

We should be in a better position to offer an opinion if the 
description had included certain essential characteristics, i.e., 
type of metal, facetting cut or pressed, decoration etched or 
engraved and whether the vessel has a “‘pontil’” mark. 

We think we recognise a modern product of a Midland 
manufacturer who specialises in similar work to that made in the 
XVIIIth century in this country but which is not intended to be 
a reproduction of it. These specimens are marked when they 


“graven” with vine 


leave the factory but we know of cases where the mark has been 
removed by buffing. 
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Wineglass, octagonal aventurine bowl diminishing to round- 
funnel type near base, surmounted on twisted collar knop, plain 
stem and foot in pale green glass. 

Your set of nine of the above glasses certainly have a Venetian 
outline according to your sketch. A single specimen slightly 
resembling your glasses will be found illustrated in European 
Glass, W. Buckley, Plate 20B. The “infinitesimal gold particles 
inside the fabric of the glass’ was one of the forms of decoration 
sometimes employed by Venetian craftsmen and was made by 
the spangling of the glass with metallic particles, usually of 
copper formed from copper and iron oxides in the glass during 
its manufacture. It is termed aventurine glass. 

Venetian aventurine glass is rare and it is extremely unlikely 
that you have discovered nine almost identical specimens of 
XVIIth century work. 

The colour of early Venetian clear glass was usually a peculiar 
grey or smoky-brown, but not green, and after the XVIIIth 
century the decolourising of the metal was much improved. 
Reproductions of Venetian aventurine glass were made in several 
German glassworks in the XIXth century and are fairly common 
to-day. We think your glasses are of this type, but it is, of 
course, always difficult to pass an opinion without having seen 
a specimen. 


BOOK REVIEW 


RUSSIAN ICONS. By Davin TA.sor Rice. 

Books.) 

Lately many old icons have been cleaned and their serene 
genuine beauty discovered, and the misconception of the nature 
of the ‘‘dark’”’ icons has been dispelled and surprisingly rich vistas 
disclosed. 

In Clarks’ Travel (London, 1811) the icons were called “‘bar- 
barous idols venerated throughout Russia”’ ; the recently published 
book under review takes a quite different point of view. 

The icon restorer has a difficult task to discover, under the 
layer of dirt, the original painting. As for instance the icon of 
St. Demetrius, which retains its XIIth century painting only as 
far as the head and neck of the saint, the figure of Our Lord (on 
the left), and the sword and scabbard. The brown border and 
relief-work of the background must be regarded as XVIIIth century 
additions. The lower part of the throne and the carpet are to be 
assigned to the XVIIth century ; the upper part of the throne, the 
cloak and the part of armour date from the XVIth century ; the 
angel bearing the crown and the gold background were added in 
the XVth century. 

The same happened to the icon of Our Lady of Vladimir ; 
from the original XIth century painting only the head of Our Lady 
as well as the Child’s head remain, all other parts have been 
“restored” during later centuries, the last in the XIXth century. 
One should therefore be careful in pronouncing judgment about 
icons on the ground of having seen some covered with dust and dirt. 

The transcendental serene beauty of an icon may be revealed 


(King Penguin 


only to those who study and love them. For these the book of 


Professor David Talbot Rice will be a great help, for it is written 
by a person who not only knows and understands, but loves the 
icons and it is always easier to explain things from one’s own 
experience and knowledge. 

Many of the icons and mural paintings referred to in this excel- 
lent book unfortunately exist no more: the war has destroyed 
practically all the old churches of Novgorod and Pskow and many 
of those in the Ukraine as well. Only those icons of Moscow, 
Vladimir and those of North Russia still remain. For the coming 
generations it will be a more difficult task than ours to study the 
Russian iconography with so many links missing. 

The book under review recapitulates the sources of the Russian 
icon, its different trends through centuries and in various areas as 
well as the influences coming from East and West. On the whole 
the Russian iconography developed in the following schools : that 
of Novgorod, that of Pskow, Suzdal, Moscow, and the one called 
the Stroganoff school. 

The book has sixteen coloured plates illustrating icons and also 
has a very useful bibliography for the student of icons. 

The part of the book dealing with the “rhythm”’ of the Russian 
icon, a “rhythm” which begins to make itself felt from the XIIIth 
century onward, poses an interesting question, though probably an 
unorthodox one, 1.e. : Would it be venturing too far into the realms 
of racial psychology to suggest that this and Russian predominance 
in the art of Dance find their origin in some particular aspect of 
the whole Slav make-up ? 

A. Ee. 
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Mail Coach Halfpennies 
BY HUGH McCAUSLAND 


OPPER coin-like tokens slightly larger than 
halfpence and bearing a coach and four in 


relief are rarities known to coin collectors 
as Mail Coach Halfpennies. A century and a half 
ago they bore a halfpenny’s face value when pre- 
sented at the coach offices of certain London inns. 
Their value as curiosities to-day rests mainly on 
their association with the coaching age and their 
commemoration of a little of its history. 

The varieties of coaching halfpennies are few. 
Five different kinds are all that I nave found in 
many years of collecting such items of coaching 
interest ; of these only three qualify strictly as mail 
coach halfpennies, each of them having been struck 
in honour of John Palmer, whose introduction of 
mail coaches proved one of the major blessings of 
his age. 

Only one of the halfpennies bears a date : 1797 
appears on the reverse side beneath the relief inscrip- 
tion “To J. Palmer, Esq. This Is Inscribed as a 
Token of Gratitude for Benefits Received from the 
Establishment of Mail Coaches.” On the obverse 
the words, ““To Trade Expedition and To Property 
Protection” form a base for the depiction of a mail 
coach and four at full gallop, so perfectly produced 
that the royal “‘G.R.”’ can be read on the coach door ; surrounding 
this is the inscription ‘‘Mail Coach Halfpenny Payable In London.” 
Another is almost exactly similar in all respects except that on the 
reverse the initials “J.F."’ appear in place of a date. In the third a 
slightly altered obverse, while stating that the halfpenny is payable 
in London, omits the words “‘Mail Coach” ; its reverse bears the 
wreath-enclosed and intertwined initials “A.F.H.,’’ surrounded 
by “To J. Palmer, Esq. This Is Inscribed.’ 

The tokens appear to have been struck at Bath, where Palmer 
was born. Before devising his revolutionary plan to substitute a 
system of Post Office-controlled Royal Mail coaches for the carriage 
of mails by men on horseback, he managed two theatres at Bath 
and one at Bristol for his father, the owner of all three, giving 
early proof of great organising ability. Later in life he was to 
represent Bath as Member of Parliament. It was on the Bath and 
London road in 1784 that the first mail coach was run ; the outcome 
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J. PALMER. MAIL COACH HALFPENNIES. 


Late XVIIIth century. Inscribed : ‘To Trade Expedition and 


To Property Protection” 


of years of work and effort on Palmer’s part to convince the reaction- 
ary and antagonistic officialdom of the Post Office of the benefits to 
be gained. So hard a task was this that, but for Pitt’s acceptance 
and championship of such a reform, Palmer might never have 
succeeded. As it was, he never overcame the animosity of per- 
manent Post Office officials, resentful of an outsider’s suggestions 
for changing their out-of-date methods; and when the success 
and nation-wide adoption of his mail coaches brought him the post 
of Controller General of the Post Office, in 1786, they managed to 
make his position almost intolerable, and, eventually, in 1792 when 
he was fifty years of age, to bring about his dismissal. Through 
Pitt’s help Palmer retained the equivalent of his salary and com- 
mission, some £3,000 a year. His parliamentary career began in 
1801, but not until twelve years later, when his son had succeeded 
him as Member for Bath, was more generous public recognition 
of the benefit of his mail coaches made, in the form of a grant of 
£50,000. In the meantime, four-horse Royal Mail 
coaches, running regularly, rapidly and to an 
unbelievably punctual schedule on all the main 
roads of Britain, had become the admiration of the 
world. Plans for the adoption of a similar system 
had even, at one time, been proposed in France, 
and but for the Revolution would have been put 
into practice. 

Appreciation of Palmer and his coaches shown 
by men of brains and business was in sharp contrast 
to the reaction of the civil servants. Compliments 
of all kinds, verbal and otherwise, were bestowed 
upon him. ‘“‘None but an enthusiast could have 
formed such a plan,’’ declaimed Sheridan, ‘‘none but 
an enthusiast could have carried it into execution, 
and I am convinced that no man in this country or 
any other could have done it but John Palmer.” 
That the mail coach halfpennies struck in his honour 
were tributes from Bath business men was the 
opinion of Stanley Harris, the coaching historian, 
who mentions the one initialled “J.F.” ; though 
the identities of “J.F.”’ and “A.F.H.”’ now seem 
altogether lost. One possibility is that “J.F.’’ may 
have been James Fittler, engraver of a portrait 
of Palmer—another complimentary recognition— 
painted by George Robertson ; two other portraits 
being ascribed to Gainsborough, a fellow resident 
at Bath. The sentiments, “‘To Trade Expedition 
and To Property Protection’’ on the tokens pay 
tribute to the mail coach speeds, so great an improve- 
ment on those of the men on horseback employed 


Swan with Two Necks, George and Blue Boar, Mihell’s, earlier, and to the fact that, with their armed guards, 
Lad Lane, now Holborn. Little Compton St., Palmer’s coaches altogether frustrated the highway- 
Gresham Street. Soho. men. In many years no case occurred of a mail 
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Early XIXth century 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


N Monday, April 5, the important collection of prehistoric 

objects formed by the late Dr. Frank Corner, M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.P., will be sold by Puttick & Simpson. The 
bones include that of the Galley Hill Man. 

December 19. Pictures, CHrisTie’s: View, Thames, St. 
Paul’s, Scott, £241; Féte Day, D. Vinckeboons, £152; A 
Lady, Jan Van Scorel, £525 ; Mouth of River, H. J. Antonissen, 
£336; Flowers, Baptiste, £189; Interior Church, J. H. Berck- 
heyde, £283; Nymphs Bathing, J. B. Pater, £189; Portrait 
of the Artist, N. Poussin, £651; Shipping, Mouth Dort, 
S. van Ruisdael, £1,417 ; Interior of Church, E. de Witte, £892 ; 
Horsemen, H. Janssens, £189; Man o’ War, Van de Velde, 
£220; Peasants at a Repast, Brueghel, £210; The Betrayal of 
Christ, Rubens, £115 ; View near Amsterdam, D. Dalens, £115 ; 
A Lady preparing to go out with two servants warming their 
hands over a Brazier, P. de Hooch, £3,570; Lady pouring out 
Wine, G. Terburg, £399 ; Two Herdsmen, Gainsborough, £315; 
Foxhunting, D. Wolstenholme, £157 5 Flowers in a Vase, S. 
Verelst, £420 ; Woody Landscapes, F. Zuccarelli, £252. 

December 23. Oriental Porcelain, Furniture, CHRISTIE’S : 
Pale green jade vase and cover, £147; another, £110 ; Chinese 
tea service in jade, £220; Georgian ‘tripod table, f121; } pair 
Chinese black lacquer cabinets, £262 ; Sheraton bureau winged 
bureau bookcase, £205. 

January 7 to 29. Furniture, Porcelain, Pictures, ROBINSON 
AND Foster Lip: Burr walnut sideboard, £105; Georgian 
mahogany upright secretaire, £200; carved oak bookcase, £86 ; 
Queen Anne tallboy chest, £75 ; mahogany serpentine chest, £67 ; 
burr walnut cabinet, £65; Battersea enamel box, £42; set six 
Louis XV walnut open armchairs, £73; two cut glass table 
services, 104 and g2 pieces, £46 and £61; carved oak frame 
suite, three pieces, £157; Sheraton bowfront sideboard, £50 ; 
Indian cedarwood bookcase, £50; portrait of Lady, French 
School, £136; The Columns of St. Mark’s, Venice, Meadows, 
£69; The Golden Barrier, Loch Earn, Flint, £52; Portfolio 
containing drawings by Cotman, Kneller, Baroccio del Piombo, 
Morland and Chalon, £94. 

January 2 to 30. Works of Art and Antiques, KNIGHT, 
Frank & RuTLey: Pair Bohemian glass vases, £50; Sheraton 
breakfront sideboard, £70; Louis XV kingwood cabinet, decor- 
ated in the Vernis Martin manner, £170; six old Frankenthal 
porcelain figures, £95 ; mahogany lounge suite, £150 ; six Chip- 
pendale mahogany chairs, £92; Louis XV bureau de madame, 
lacquer, £95; kingwood display cabinet, £80; Regency work 
table, £28; and similar, teapot, £23 ; Regency banded chest of 
drawers, £32; picture, Vickers, 1843, £56; three ladies, Con- 
tinental School, £40; bust portrait of woman, Elizabethan 
School, £700 ; pair Dresden female figures, £23 ; pair Worcester 
vases, 10 ins., £115 ; Rockingham tea service, 39 pieces, £44; 
and a Worcester of 35, £46 ; Coalport of 13, £34 ; nine inscribed 
Coalport mugs, £38 ; Sévres dessert service, 27 pieces, £70; 
Louis XV display cabinet, Vernis Martin panels, {£60 ; Venetian 
mirror, £41 ; French bureau, £55 ; Louis XV writing desk, £60 ; 
pair circular ‘coffee tables, £60 ; Georgian mahogany dining table, 
£70; mahogany bureau bookcase, £80 ; Chippegidale circular 
table, £40; XVIIIth century elm Welsh dresser, £85 ; Queen 
Anne two- handled porringer, £88; cream jug, London, 1799, 
and tea strainer, 1810, £48; Dutch XVIIIth century escritoire 
on chest, £125 ; Queen Anne walnut table, £46 ; Miennese silver 
biberon, £50 ; pair Georgian jardiniere stands, ‘ise: set four 
giltwood torcheres, Venetian, £48; Georgian ¥bureau, £44; 
Queen Anne walnut chest, £62 ; Spanish walnut rable, £32. 

January 6 to Feb. 3. Porcelain and Works of Art, PuTTIcK 
AND SIMPSON : Pair figures of birds, £120; punch bowl, Ch’ien 
Lung, £30; pair Derby campana-shaped vases, £31 ; Viennese 
enamel cornucopia, 13 ins., £25 ; English millefiori glass paper- 
weight, £23; Staffordshire salt glaze teapot and cover, £50; 
Whieldon toby jug, £36; Jacob Petit mantel clock, £42; two 
sets of four Dresden figures, £48 and £50; Chamberlain Wor- 
cester cottage burner, £28; pair large Sévres vases and covers, 
decorated after Leber, £35. 

January 28. Silver, Curistie’s : Pair oblong dishes and covers, 
1816, £135; pair table candlesticks, William Abdy, 1780, £145 ; 
four Corinthian column candlesticks, Robert Gordon and Cun- 
ningham, of Edinburgh, £135; four table candlesticks, John 
Carter, 1767, £140; George II two-handled cup and cover, 
Joseph Smith, 1737, £125. 

January 22. Antiques generally, Cnristie’s: Hepplewhite 


card table, £189; Georgian bureau cabinet, £210; Sheraton 
commode, £147; four Chippendale chairs, with pierced vase- 
shaped backs, £121 ; Georgian kneehole writing desk, £76; 
Queen Anne side table, £86 ; Jacobean oak court cupboard, £65 ; 
William and Mary longcase clock, Sam Aldworth, London, 
£126 ; Queen Anne tallboy, £103 ; Queen Anne secretaire, £105 ; 
six Louis XV walnut fauteuils, £194 ; Georgian winged bookcase, 
£82; panel Beauvais tapestry, 8 ft. 6 ins. x 4 ft., £609 ; Persian 
carpet, 25 ft. x 15 ft., £252. 

January 19. Silver, CurisTie’s: Oblong teapot, sugar and 
cream, Hennell, £82 ; Queen Anne chocolate pot, Robert Bruce, 
Assay Master, Edward Penman, £165 ; George II plain beer jug, 
John White, 1728, £220 ; George II chocolate pot, Isaac Cookson, 
Newcastle, 1731, £190 ; Queen Anne tankard and cover, William 
Fawdrey, £105; Charles II porringer, 1660, I.G., £100; three 
George II casters, Charles Kandler, 1734, £310; pair Charles II 
flagons, £820 ; two-handled soup tureen and cover, John Harris, 
1816, £195 ; pair George I taper sticks, £160; many pieces of 
German silver, from 1757, £105. 
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MAIL COACH HALFPENNIES 
—continued from page 71 


coach being robbed on the highway, or of a guard having to 
use the blunderbuss, pistols and cutlass with which he was 
provided in defence of his mailbags. 

The coaching halfpennies unassociated with Palmer were pro- 
duced, in the way of business, by two of the many important 
coaching inns in the City of London maintained by the larger 
proprietors of stage coaches and contractors for the Royal Mails. 
One, depicting a mail coach travelling at a normal trot, and bearing 
the words, “Speed, Regularity and Security’ on one side, has on 
the other the sign of the “Swan with Two Necks” in Lad Lane, 
perhaps the greatest of all London coaching houses. The inscrip- 
tion, “‘Payable at the Mail Coach Office,” surrounds the double- 
headed bird, and beneath are the address, “‘Lad Lane, London,” 
and the initials “W.W." The last appertained to William 
Waterhouse, for many years the ‘“‘Swan’s” landlord. Eventually 
the house became the headquarters of William Chaplin, the most 
important of all the coach proprietors and the owner of coach 
horses on a gigantic scale; its great yard and vast underground 
stabling in the heart of the Gity—Lad Lane in later times was 
merged into Gresham Street—being most conveniently close to the 
General Post Office in St. Martins-le-Grand, starting point of the 
London mail coaches to all parts of the country except the West. 

A little further afield, among the several coaching inns that had 
their being in Holborn, was the “‘George and Blue Boar,” the 
issuing house of another halfpenny. This carries no coach and 
four as decoration. A finely executed mounted St. George slaying 
the dragon is surmounted by an odd little animal—evidently a blue 
boar, and added are the address, “‘Holborn, London,’’ and the 
landlord’s name, quaintly spelt, “‘C. Jbberson.’’ On the reverse a 
wreath encloses the words “‘Mail and Post Coaches to all parts of 
England.” Post coaches, incidentally, bore no relation to either 
the posting system of post-chaise travel or to the Post Office, and 
were, in fact, light, fast-travelling stage coaches distinguished by 
rather higher fares than were commonly charged. This last 
halfpenny, unlike that of the ‘“‘Swan,’”’ which has a milled edge, or 
the smooth-edged Palmer tokens, bears round its outer rim the 
inscription, “Payable at the ‘“‘George & Blue Boar, London.” In 
later coaching days this inn passed into the hands of the Hornes, 
father and son, the owners of a big coaching business whose other 
yards were the ‘Cross Keys,’’ Wood Street—a near neighbour of 
the “Swan with Two Necks’’—and the famous ‘‘Golden Cross” 
at Charing Cross. 

Among the tokens that were fairly commonly issued by com- 
mercial undertakings in the late XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries 
can be found some having associations with road travel and trans- 
port. One that has come my way, rather larger and heavier than 
a modern penny, forms a link with the stage wagons. Making 
regular but unhurried long-distance journeys, drawn by heavy 
horses, these wagons carried goods and heavy luggage and formed 
a cheap but slow means of travel for those unable to afford coach 
fares. The token illustrates one of these massive, tilt-covered 
vehicles on the road, between the inscriptions ‘‘Pro Bono Publico”’ 
and ‘‘Established 1800.’ The reverse side gives the name and 
address of the firm concerned : “‘Mihell’s Original Caravan Office, 
No. 15 Little Compton Street, Soho, London.” 
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